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The Lincoln Heart 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
JANE THORPE a teen-age commit- 
Gaye SOMMERS tee campaigning 


Patsy WAYNE for Bill Tarman 
Davip Lona 


oa Trees \ Bill’s friends 


Britt TARMAN, candidate for President 
of Teen-Town 

Pere Kouuer, Bill’s opponent 

Tar Brain Trust, a teen-age grind 

Serrine: The Club Room of the New- 
ville ‘“Teen-Town” Center. 

Ar Rise: “Brain Trust” is working 
at a table laden with books and papers. 
After a few seconds, JANE THORPE 
enters with Gaye Sommers and 
Patsy Wayne. The girls are angry 
and excited. They don’t even notice 
the studious Brain Trust at his 
table. 

JANE: I’ve never been so mad in all my 

life! Of all the no-good, low-down 

tricks, this is the worst! 


Gaye: It’s hateful, that’s what it is! 
Pete Koller and his gang have no 
idea of good sportsmanship or any- 
thing else. 

Patsy: Poor Bill! I feel so sorry for 
him I could cry. I bet he’ll never 
run for another office as long as he 
lives. 

Gaye: And he would have made the 
best president Teen-Town ever had, 
if those nitwits had let him alone. 

JANE: He’ll still make the best presi- 
dent Teen-Town ever had, if we just 
keep on plugging for him. 

Gaye: But, Jane, he’s giving the whole 
thing up. He’s withdrawing his 
name from the ballot, as of tonight. 

JANE: It isn’t “tonight” yet, darling. 
It’s only six-thirty. We still have 
time to work on him. 

Patsy: Oh, Jane, I knew you’d think 
of something. What is it? 

JANE: I don’t know yet, but that’s 





why I’m calling this meeting. We’ve 
got to figure a way to persuade Bill 
Tarman to keep in the running for 
president in spite of all the mud- 
slinging, anonymous letters, car- 
toons and all the rest of this dirty, 
underhanded campaigning. 

Gaye: Did you see the letter he got 
today? He found it in his locker 
after school. He just crumpled it up 
and threw it away, but I retrieved it 
for evidence. Here it is. (Produces 
crumpled paper from her bag, and 
reads the following) “Dear Tarzan:” 

Patsy: They think they’re so con- 
founded clever to change Tarman 
to Tarzan. 

Gaye (Still reading): “The Ugly Club, 
in full meeting, have elected you an 
honorary member of their society. 
Joe Brown has the mouth: Jimmy 
Durante has the nose; Eddie Cantor 
has the pop eyes, but it remained 
for you to combine all these features 
into the worst-looking mug of all. 
So we welcome you to full member- 
ship in the Ugly Club where you 
have a much better chance of be- 
coming president than you have of 
winning the election in Teen-Town. 
Sincerely yours, the Club Secre- 
tary.” 

Jane: It’s letters like that, plus count- 
less rhymes and songs and ugly, 
crude drawings that have made Bill 
want to get out of the whole busi- 
ness, and I, for one, don’t blame him. 

Gaye: But I thought you said we were 
going to talk him into going through 
with it. 

JANE: We're going to try our best. But 
my goodness, the boy has his pride, 
doesn’t he? After all, he’s probably 


sensitive about his looks. 

Patsy: Yeah, I know. He’s downright 
homely, but he’s the nicest guy | 
ever knew, and one of the smartest, 
He could put Teen-Town on the 
map, if we could just get him elected. 

JANE: He'll be elected if we can keep 


his name on the ticket. That’s why 


Pete Koller and his boys are resort- 

ing to these lowdown tactics. They 

know they’ll never have a chance in 

a fair election, so their only hope is 

to hurt Bill’s pride enough to make 
him drop out beforehand. 

Brain Trust: But wouldn’t a guy 
who backed out be a quitter? Can’t 
he take a little kidding? 

Patsy: Kidding? Kidding? Do you 
call this kidding? Those ugly notes 
and rhymes bombarding him all the 
time? 

JANE: Say, how did you get in here 
anyhow, Brain Trust? You’re not 
on our comm ttee. 

Brain Trust: I know, and I'll clear 
out, if I’m in the way. I’m just 
working on my Lincoln essay. 

JANE: As if you’d need to tell us that! 
How many volumes have you writ- 
ten so far? 

Brain Trust (Smiling): I guess it 
does seem as if I’m writing a ten- 
book series, but you have no idea 
how interesting it is, once you get 
started. Did you ever know, for ex- 
example, that Lincoln once. . . 

JANE: Look, Chum, all I know about 
Lincoln is that he was a tall gent 
with a high hat and an umbrella who 
was done in by a character named 
Booth. And right now, that is as 
much as I care to know about any 
public figure except Bill Tarman, 
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who is going to be the next President 
of Teen-Town if I personally have 
to assassinate Pete Koller. 

Patsy: You know, Jane, I think you 
are wrong on one thing. 

Jane: I could be wrong on a lot of 
things, but what do you mean? 

Patsy: I don’t actually think Pete 
Koller is at the bottom of all this. 
He’s not that smart. This idea of 
sending notes in different hand- 
writings and sticking them around 
in all sorts of places is as clever as it 
is mean. 

Jane: And it is just as old as it is 
clever. If you had paid attention 
in English class to Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, you’d know it was the 
same trick that Cassius used to 
make Brutus think that all the 
Romans wanted him to save them 
from Caesar. 


Patsy: Yes, I remember, but it’s the 


letters themselves I was thinking 
of. They’re cruel and nasty, but 
they’re smart too, and Peter Koller 
isn’t smart. 

Gaye: You're right, Patsy. He never 
wrote that one that says: 

He’s ugly as a monkey, 

He’s stubborn as a mule. 
And if you vote for Tarman, 
You’re voting for a fool. 
(Brain Trust laughs.) 

Jang (Coldly): And what are you 
laughing at? 

Brain Trust: Well, it is sort of funny. 
Poor old Tarman does look sort of 
apish at times. That nose of his. . 5 

Gaye: What’s the matter with that 
nose of his? I think he has a cute 
nose. 

Jane: Much as I like him, I could 


never say he has a cute nose. 

Gaye: But it is cute. Somehow, I 
never think of Bill as ugly. He’s just 
sort of ... well ... different- 
looking. And I think his nose has a 
lot of character like .. . 

Brain Trust: Like nothing human, if 
you ask me. 

Gaye: Nobody did ask you, but since 
you intruded into the conversation, 
I’ll answer you. His nose is sort of 
like Abe Lincoln’s. 

JANE: Like whose? Abraham Lincoln’s? 

Patsy: Why, Gaye, you’re right. I 
never thought of it before, but he 
does resemble Lincoln in a way. He’s 
the same type, tall and awkward 
and definitely on the gawky side. 

JANE: But you forget all that when you 
know him and hear him talk and un- 
derstand some of his ideas. 

Patsy: But he does look like Lincoln 
all the same, and it’s the nose most 
most of all. (Bm. TARMAN enters 
with his friends, Bruce and Dave.) 

Bru: Don’t tell me that poor old nose 
of mine is under discussion again. 

Grris (Embarrassed): Oh, no. Not at 
all. We were just talking about. . . 

Patsy: I was just saying my nose is 
awfully shiny. 

Brain Trust: And I was just saying 
I’d better stick my nose out of this 
meeting that doesn’t concern me. 

Bit: Don’t let me shove you out, 
Brains. There’s plenty of room for 
us all. 

Brain Trust: Thanks, pal, but I’ll be 
shoving off. 

Bruce (As Brain Trust picks up a 
load of books): That’s quite a load of 
books. Can you manage all of them? 
Let me help you. (In helping Brain’ 





Trust, he forgets one of the books.) 

Brain Trust: Thanks. I can manage. 
So long, all. : 

Aux: So long, etc. (Exit Brain Trust.) 

Dave: He’s a funny little guy. He’s 
got his nose in a book most of the 
time. 

Bitu: Speaking of noses, what were 
you girls saying when I came in? 

Patsy: Oh, Bill, don’t bring that up 
again. 

JANE: There’s no use trying to fool 
Bill. We were talking about his nose, 
and he knows it. Sorry, gang, no 
pun intended. But seriously, Bill, 
I’ve called this meeting to ask you 
to reconsider withdrawing your 
name from the ballot. 

Bru: It’s just no soap, Jane. Bruce 
and Dave have been working on 
me all the way over here, but my 
mind’s made up. It was a mistake 
ever to think that a plain, Country- 
Jake, farmer boy like me, could 
ever be president of Teen-Town. 

Dave: Where do you get that 
“Country-Jake, farmer boy” stuff? 
That didn’t seem to interfere with 
your election as football captain. 

Bruce: It didn’t keep you from being 
chosen as the best all-around stu- 
dent at Newville High last year. 

Bru: Sure, sure, but that was differ- 
ent. Teen-Town is a social organiza- 
zation. You have parties and dances 
and all sorts of fancy doings and, 
well, I just don’t fit in. 

JANE: Bill Tarman, you’re talking like 
an idiot. 

Gaye: You’re talking worse than an 

idiot. You know how much we all 

like you and even the adults on the 

Teen-Town Board think you’re tops. 











Bru: Thanks, Gaye, and I appreciate 
my friends. But everybody isn’t ag 
nice as you kids.. It wouldn’t pay to 
be president of an organization 
where too many people are ready to 
call you names. And I must say, 


some of them do seem to fit. Here’s — 


the latest document. Have you seen 
it? (Handing it to JANE.) 

Bruce: Aw, Bill, why don’t you stow 
that stuff? It isn’t worth the room 
it takes up. 

Bru: That may well be, but the guy 
that drew that really had a good 
idea of what I look like. And you 
know, I never knew myself just 
what a homely mug I am till these 
opponents of mine got busy with 
their sketch pads. 

JANE: Oh, this burns me up! Here’s a 
caricature of Bill looking like a regu- 
lar baboon and it says: 

He’s running for office 

If you give him your vote 
He’ll be the monkey 

And you'll be the goat. 
(Aut ad lib lines of disgust.) 

Bru: But I’m afraid they’re right. I 
would be a monkey as president of 
Teen-Town. I can see now, I’m not 
ready for it. This fellow, Pete 
Koller. . . 

Gaye: Don’t mention Pete Koller to 
me! How I hate that boy! 

Brix: Nevertheless, he looks the part. 
He has more manners and poise than 
T’ll ever have. He’s a good dancer, 
he talks well, he’s a good mixer, and 
he’s a keen orchestra leader. 

JANE: And he’s a natural born wolf. 
(All laugh.) That’s not the kind of 
boy we want for president of Teen- 
Town. We want somebody with 
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ideas like yourself, somebody who’s 

not afraid to stand up to Pete 
Koller and his kind and tell them 
that Teen-Town is for all Teen- 
Agers. In the last year with Koller 
as president, this club has become 
far too exclusive to suit me. It 
started out as a club for all Teen- 
Agers, and now look at it. 

Bruce: I’ll admit, it’s getting pretty 
snobbish. 

Dave: Reducing the fees and giving 
out a certain percentage of free 
memberships as Bill wants to do will 
put new life in the club. And new 
life is just what Koller and his outfit 
are against. 

Bruce: If I could get my hands on the 
guy that writes and draws this stuff, 
I’d make him sing another tune. 

Dave: Me, too. And the new tune 
would be . . . Tarman for President 

.. Tarman for President ... 


Tarman for President! ... Yea! 
(All clap.) 
JanE: That’s the stuff, Dave. Come 


on, Bill, have a heart. Don’t let 
your vanity sidetrack you from this 
election. 

Buu: It’s not my vanity, Jane, honest 
it isn’t. I’m no Handsome Harry, 
and I know it. But these letters and 
drawings have made me see that a 
guy like me isn’t suited for this sort 
of social life. 

Gare: But Teen-Town is more than 
just social life! It’s everything to 
most of the young people in New- 
ville. 


Patsy: And it’s not your face or your 


nose we’re voting for, Bill, it’s you! 
Jane: And besides, Bill, you have one 
admirer of your nose. Gaye was 





just saying before you came in that 

she thinks it’s cute. (All laugh.) 

Bit: It’s cute all right, if cute means 
bow-legged. I’m sure the guy with 
the bow-legged nose. 

Gave: We all agreed that your nose 
sort of looks like Lincoln’s. 

Bruce: Now there was a man who was 
no raving beauty, and he filled a 
mighty important office. 

Dave: Sure, and I bet he had his share 
of enemies who didn’t pull their 
punches when it came to politics. 
I’ve just been leafing through this 
book. The Brain Trust must have 
left it. It says here: “In the day’s 
mail for Lincoln came letters cursing 
him for an ape and a baboon who 
had brought the country evil. Also 
letters told him he was a satyr, a 
a buffoon, a monster, a gorilla, and 
an idiot. He would be flogged, 
burned, hanged, hampered and tor- 
tured. One letter postmarked Elgin, 
Illinois, Nov. 21, 1860 read: 

“Dear Deformed Sir: The Ugly 
Club in full meeting have elected 
you an honorary member of the 
Hard Favored Fraternity. Prince 
Harry was lean, Falstaff was fat, 
Thersites was hunchbacked, and 


”? 


JANE: Stop! Stop! 
me see that book. 
Gaye: What’s the matter, Jane? 
Patsy: What struck her all of a 
sudden? 
JANE (Seizing book): Don’t you under- 
stand? ... Listen. . . “Dear De- 
formed Sir: The Ugly Club in full 
meeting have elected you an honor- 
ary member” ... Where did we 
hear those very words just a few 


David Long, let 





minutes ago? 

Patsy: Holy Moses! It’s almost the 
same wording as that awful letter 
in your locker, Bill. 

Buz: Why, it is at that. You remem- 
ber, Bruce, I showed it to you at the 
time. 

Bruce: I don’t get it. 

JANE: Well, I do. That little hypo- 
crite! That sneaking, lying, miser- 
able Brain Trust! He’s the one who’s 
been doing this. He’s copied that 
letter right out of this book, just 
making the changes that suited him. 

Br: By golly, I believe you’re right! 

JANE: I know I’m right! I bet I can 
find the patterns for some more of 
that doggerel in here. 

Gaye: Let me look! 

JANE: Be careful, we don’t want to 
tear the book! 

Bruce: I wonder if she’s right. 

Davin: Sounds solid to me. But what 
could be the kid’s motive? Why 
should he have it in for you, Bill? 

Br: Gosh, I don’t know. I still don’t 
catch on to all this. 

JaNE (Who has been leafing through 
book): Aha! Just as I thought! 
Listen to this! 

“Jeff Davis rides a white horse. 
Abe Lincoln rides a mule. 
Jeff Davis is a gentleman, 
Abe Lincoln is a fool.” 

Bru: Well, I’ll be doggonned! That’s 
a dead ringer for 
He’s ugly as a monkey, 

He’s stubborn as a mule, 
And if you vote for Tarman, 
You’re voting for a fool.”’ 

Bruce: Just wait till I catch that 

little so and so! 


JANE: Boys, here’s our chance. If I 








know Brain Trust, he’ll miss that 
book before long and come back for 
it. That’ll be our chance to nab him 
and get the truth out of him. 

Dave: And also to find out if Pete. 
Koller is really in on the deal. 

JANE: Of course, he’s in on it! He 
wants to keep on being president of 
Teen-Town till he’s an old man with 
a beard. 

Bruce: But so far we haven’t proved 
it. If we can prove he’s been pulling 
stuff like this, and report him to the 
Board, he’ll be out on his ear and 
Bill will be in. 

Gaye: Oh, that’s wonderful, Bruce! 
We'll have Bill president without 
even bothering to vote. Oh, Bill, 
you'll be sure to run now, won’t you., 

Bru: I’m thinking it over, Jane. Let 
me see that book. Is it really true 
that Lincoln received letters like 

_ that? 

JANE: Heavens, yes! This book is full 
of ugly cartoons and malicious songs 
and jingles published about Lincoln. 

Brix: And did he know about them at 
the time? 

Bruce: How could he miss them? The 
papers were full of them. And it 
says in there that his mail contained 
the same sort of trash. 

Bix: And on top of all that he had to 

worry about and endure, he had to 


stand this sort of humiliation, too! 


Dave: That’s right. People in public 
office sure have to take a lot. 

Brix: But gosh! Lincoln was different! 
He was almost sublime. Everybody 
loved him, rich and poor. 

JANE: Not everybody, Bill; far from it. 
But that didn’t keep him from being 
a great man. 
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Bu: No, I can see that. What you 
mean is that it didn’t stop him from 
doing his duty in the face of scandal 
and ugly talk. 

Jane: Ugly talk is right. Just listen to 

this: 

“With a beard that was filthy and 
red, 

His mouth with tobacco bespread, 

Abe Lincoln sat in the gay White 
House, 

Awishing that he was dead.” 

Btu: Stop! Don’t read any more. It 
shows me what a pantywaist I 
was. Sure, I’ll keep my name on the 
ballot. If Lincoln could take it, so 
can I. What do you say, Gang? 
We'll win this election yet. (All 
cheer.) 

Bruce: That’s the old fight, boy. 

Dave: We'll whitewash this fellow 
Koller. 

Bruce: But first we must get our 
hands on this varmint, this pesty 
termite, the Brain Trust. 

JanE: Sh! Quiet! Here he comes. 

Gaye: Come on, break it up. Act 
natural. 

Jane (Clearing her throat): As I was 
saying, Bill, we want you to recon- 
sider your hasty action. (BRAIN 
Trust enters.) Oh, hello, Brains. 
Back again the same day? 

Brains: Yes. I must have left one of 
my books here. If you’ll excuse me, 
I'll only be a minute. 

Brit (Holding out book): Is this it? 

Brain Trust: Yes, that’s it. Thanks. 
I wouldn’t want to lose it. 

Brut (Still holding book and marking 
the place with his thumb): No, I guess 

not, especially this volume. I’ve 

been looking through it, and I just 








found something that has caught my 

interest. Maybe you can explain it. 

Brain Trust: I'll try. What is it? 

Br: It’s this, this letter at the bottom 
of the page, an insulting letter to 
Lincoln from a make-believe or- 
ganization that calls itself “The 
Ugly Club.” I'd like you to explain 
how it happens that I received one 
almost exactly like it except for a 
change in names. 

Brain Trust (Faltering): Well, er. . . 
I...er... really don’t know. 

Bruce: It’s tough to explain, isn’t it? 

Dave: It’ll take more than a Brain 
Trust to explain that to our satis- 
faction. 

Brain Trust: O.K. You’ve caught up 
with me. What are you going to do 
about it? 

Bruce (Lunging at Brain Trust): 
Plenty, and we’re going to start by 
mopping up the floor with you. 

Bru: Easy, boy, easy. Let me ask him 
a few questions before you start'the 
rough stuff. 

Dave: His answers better be good. 

Bru: Did Pete Koller put you up to 
this? 

Brain Trust: Maybe he did, and 
maybe he didn’t. 

JANE: You'd better talk, if you want 
to get out of here with two arms. 

Brain Trust: You wouldn’t dare 
touch me. This is a public place. 

Bru: Right. And in a few minutes the 
whole place will be jammed with 
Teen-Timers arriving for the even- 
ing. Maybe they’d like to hear your 
story, too. 

Bruce: Be smart, boy. Tell us why 
you’ve acted like such a heel. 

Brain Trust: O.K. I’ve nothing to 





lose. You’re right about Pete. He 
put me up to it. 
Grats: I thought so. 


Brain Trust: I was showing him this 


stuff about Lincoln one day and he 
thought it was terrific. He got the 
idea of using the same line against 
you, only, of course, he couldn’t 
write it. 

Patsy: So you came to his rescue. 

Gaye: But why? What did you have 
against Bill? 

Brain Trust: Nothing. 

JANE: Then what was the idea? 

Brain Trust: It was an easy way to 
make money. 

Bruce: Why, you dirty scummer! 

Brain Trust: I guess it was a dirty 
trick, but it seemed like a good idea 
at the time and I never thought Bill 
would take it so seriously. 

Dave: His friends are taking it pretty 
seriously, too, you little rat. 

JANE: But we don’t want to forget 
Pete Koller. He’s the one we must 
get. 

Gaye: Has he come in yet? 

Brain Trust: Yes. I saw him just a 
few minutes ago. 

Bruce: Then get him in here and fast. 

Brain Trust: How? 

Bitu: You’re buddies. He’ll come if 
you call, so just stick your neck out 
that door and yell. 

Brain Trust: But what’ll I say? 

Dave: Just call him in here and we'll 
do the talking. Now get a move on. 
(They propel him toward the door.) 

Brix: Now yell. 

Brain Trust: Hey, Pete. Pete Koller! 
Can you come here a minute? 

Pete (Off stage): Yeah? Who’s calling? 

Brain Trust: It’s me, Brain Trust. 
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Step into the Club Room. I have 
something to tell you. 

Pete: Well, make it snappy. I got to 
warm up my sax and join the boys 
in the band. (Enters carrying a sazo- 
phone) What’s on your mind? (Ashe 
steps on stage, the boys grab him.) — 

JANE: There’s plenty on my mind, and 
I’m about to give you a piece of it. 

Pete: Say, what is this? A hold-up? 

Bruce: You'll find out. 

Davin: After you start talking. 

Pete: Are you guys kidding? 

Gaye: Yes, the same way you and the 
Brain Trust have been kidding Bill 
about this election. 

Patsy: All your anonymous letters and 
wise-cracking poems have come 
home to roost. 

Pere: So the Brain Trust squealed, 
did he? 

Brain Trust: They had the goods on 
me, Pete. 

Pere: So what? There’s no harm done. 
If your candidate can’t take a few 
wisecracks, he’ll never be able to be 
the boss of Teen-Town. 

Bru: It was never my idea to be boss, 
Pete. I just wanted to be president. 
There’s a difference. 

Bruce: That’s something Pete 
wouldn’t know about. 

Pere: Maybe not, but you just try 
bucking me and you'll soon see who's 
boss. 

JANE: He knows who’s boss already. 

The Teen-Town Board of 
Directors is really responsible for all 
our activities and when we tell them 
how you and the Brain Trust tried 
to railroad Bill off the ticket, the 
two of you will be thrown out of the 
club. 








Patsy: Your membership cards will 
be taken away for good. 

Pere: So that’s your game, is it? To 
go squawking to the Board and tell 
all you know. 

Bruce: Nope. You’ll have the chance 
to do the talking yourself. Jane, 
who’s on duty here tonight from the 
Board of Directors? 

Jane: Mr. and Mrs. Sherman, Miss 
Enders and Mr. Stirling. 

Bruce: I’ll go round them up and ask 
them to come in here for a very in- 
formal hearing. 

Pere: Hey, you can’t do that. 

Brain Trust: For heaven’s sake, no! 
Think of our reputations. 

Dave: That’s something that does not 
bear thinking about. 

Patsy: Of course, you could do the 
very thing you’ve been trying to get 
Bill to do. 

Pere: Which is? 

Patsy: Just to drop dead as far as this 
election goes. 

Pere: You mean withdraw? 

Brain Trust: And hand the presi- 
dency to Bill on a silver platter? 

Dave: It would be a lot easier that 
way. You two mental giants could 
think of some good reason for re- 
tiring, and then you could gradually 
scram right out of Teen-Town. 

Bruce: It’s either that, or have the 
whole mess aired before the Board 
of Directors. After all, there’s never 
been such a disgraceful business con- 
nected with our elections. 

Brain Trust: They’ve got something, 
Pete. We'd better make ourselves 
scarce. 

Pere: Nothing doing. I’ve done a lot 
of work for Teen-Town. It’s my 


club as well as theirs. I’ve sweated 
it out with the orchestra for three 
years, I’ve served on committees, 
I’ve held office - — I’ve done too 
much to walk out now. 

Dave: Better walk out than be thrown 
out, Pete. You’ve brought this 
whole thing on yourself by your un- 
derhanded methods of fighting. Why 
didn’t you keep things on the up 
and up? 

Brain Trust: We thought we’d try 
something different for a change. 

Patsy: Well, now that you’ve tried it, 
how do you like it? 

Prete: O.K. I guess I know when I’m 
licked. Come on, Brain Trust, we’ll 
crawl back into the woodwork, and 
let Tarman run the show for a while. 

Bru: Then I think I'll start running 
right now in my own way, if you 
don’t mind. You've all been swell, 
Jane and Patsy and Gaye, Bruce and 
David . . . You’ve sure done your 
best for me and I appreciate it. But 
the finest thing you’ve done was to 
call my attention to what that other 
backwoods, country boy went 
through before he became a man of 


consequence. It started me to 
thinking. 

Pete: About what to do with us, I sup- 
pose? 


Bru: As a matter of fact, yes. I’m not 
much of a Lincoln scholar and I 
might be a bit confused on names 
and dates, but I remember reading 
one time about Lincoln and the 
rebels. Somebody, Lincoln or a 
general or a statesman, or some big 
shot of the times was making a 
speech to a big crowd in Washing- 
ton. “What shall we do with the 
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rebels?” he asked. ‘Hang ’em,” 
yelled the crowd. “Hang ’em?” 
said Mr. Lincoln. “Nothing doing! 
We'll hang on to ’em.” Now I might 
have my story a little mixed up but 
the idea is right. It’s better to hang 
on to your enemies than it is to hang 
‘em. So that’s what I’m going to do 
with you fellows ... that is if 
they’re willing to call it square? 

JANE: Bill Tarman! You great big 
softy! 

Bru: Not a softy, Jane, just a smart 
businessman like Mr. Lincoln. Pete 
and Brain Trust have each done a 
lot for Teen-Town. They have their 
friends and their pet projects and 
they can work like demons when 
they get started. Why throw them 
out or let anyone else throw them 
out? What do you say, Pete? If I 
win the election, will you go right on 
directing the band and acting as 
master of ceremonies at the dances? 
And you, Brain Trust, with that 
two-edged pen of yours, will you 
write our publicity and take care of 
our radio scripts and stuff like that? 

Prete: Are you on the level? 

Brain Trust: Do you really mean it? 

Bru: Every word of it. What do you 
say? 

Pete: I say you’re a pretty good egg, 
Tarman, and if you want the Brain 
Trust and me to eat our words about 
you, we'll start now chewing up a 
ton of paper. 

Bi: That’s all I want to know. What 
about you, Brains? 

Brain Trust: I’m not called Brain 
Trust for nothing. I’m smart enough 
to take you up on that offer, even 
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though I was dumb enough to write 
some pretty crummy stuff about you, 

Bruu: Then let’s drop all this talk of 
withdrawing names. We'll go op 
with the election as it was planned, 
The ballots will stay as they are and 
may the best man win. 

Pete: I know now, Bill, who that will 
be. 

Biuu: Thanks. But say. . . it’s time 
you were back with your band. | 
could stand some hot music right 
now and plenty of it. 

Prete: O.K. We'll hop to it. (Starts to 
exit) From here on in, I’ll say what I 
have to say with music. (Ezit.) 

Brain Trust: And I’m staying out of 
politics for good. (Ezit.) 

Briu: Well, kids, the show’s over. 
Come on up to the snack bar, and 
let me buy this committee a round 
of cokes. 

Grrus: Thanks, Bill. That’ll be swell. 

Dave: I still think you were too easy 
on those two outcasts of Poker Fiat. 

Bruce: They didn’t get half of what 
was coming to them. 

Bru: Aw, let’s forget it. I’m thirsty. 

JANE: And we'll drink our cokes to 
Bill Tarman, the next President of 
Teen-Town. 

Gaye: Our first President with a nose 
like Mr. Lincoln’s. (As they troop 
off stage together, Bruce speaks to 
JANE...) 

Bruce: It’s more than his nose that’s 
like Abraham Lincoln’s. 

Jane: I’ll say, Bruce. I really think 
he has the Lincoln heart. 


THE END 


NOTE: Source material,Abraham Lincoln by Carl 
Sandburg. 
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Lincoln Says Farewell 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Mary Lincoun, his wife 
MartTuHA, a maid 
HaNNAH ARMSTRONG 
GRANNY SPEARS 
Tme: February, 1861. 


Settina: The Chenery House, Spring- 


field, Illinois. 

Ar Rise: Lincoun 7s seated at table, 
writing. He pauses and reads what he 
has written. 

Lincoun (Reading): “For more than a 
quarter of a century I have lived 
among you, and during all that time 
I have received nothing but kindness 
at your hands.” (Rises and paces the 
floor) For more than a quarter of a 
century! Just about half my life. 
(Mary enters right.) 

Mary: Why can’t you stop pacing the 
floor? You make me _ nervous. 
(Walks to table and sees sheets of paper 
there) You are not still working on 
your inaugural address? 

Lincotn: No, Mary; I finished that 
weeks ago. I’m just trying to find 
something to say to these good 
people of Springfield. I reckon you’d 
call it a farewell. Sometimes I feel 
that tomorrow morning will be the 
last time I shall ever see them. 

Mary: Nonsense! You’re in perfect 
health. You’ve lost a little weight, 
that’s all. You’re tired: you ought to 
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come to bed. Remember that we 
start for Washington at eight. 

Lincoun: I wish I could forget it. (Sits) 

Mary: Think of what’s ahead of you — 
the greatest office in the world. 

Lrncoun: Think of what I’m leaving — 
the finest lot of friends a man ever 
had. 

Mary (Impatiently): A lot of vulgar 
ne’er-do-wells. (Walks to sofa) I’m 
glad that Washington is a long way 
from New Salem. I really believe 
you’d have this riff-raff at the White 
House to visit you. (Sits) 

LincoLN: I’ve invited them all. 

Mary (Angrily): Oh, what a senseless 
creature you are! The past days have 
been dreadful — with that crowd of 
common people pressing about you, 
and you treating them as if they 
were blood relatives. 

LINcOLN (Quietly): God must have 
loved the common people: he made 
so many of them. And I guess we’re 
more than blood relatives. There are 
stronger ties than blood. There’s the 
bond of memories. We’ve worked and 
suffered and laughed and wept to- 
gether. That’s the kind of thing a 
man doesn’t soon forget. 

Mary: I’ve known nothing but embar- 
rassment and humiliation since you 
were elected. You seem to take more 
pleasure in the society of these — 
these little people than you do in the 
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society of the great. 

Lincotn: They’re not little people, 
Mary; some of them are the biggest 
people I ever knew. You’ve got to see 
into a man’s heart before you can 
judge how big he is. 

Mary: Some of them are positively 
repulsive. Why, that shabby old 
creature with the red shawl who 
came this morning — 

Lincotn: Aunt Sally? Bless her old 
heart! She brought me that pair of 
woolen socks. (Points to socks on 
table) Said she hoped they’d keep my 
feet warm, and I told her they’d keep 
more than my feet warm, that every 
time I looked at them I’d glow all 
over. 

Mary: And you insisted on showing 
them to Senator Davis — one of the 
best-dressed men in Congress. 

Lincoun: Of course I did! I bet he’s 
never had a pair of socks like those 
in his life... . But don’t let’s quarrel, 
Mary. I’ve been feeling kind of low 
these last few days. 

Mary: Naturally! This rabble has 
worn you out. 

Lincotn: It’s not the rabble, as you 
call them, that’s wearing me out: it’s 
the office-seekers, petty politicians 
who talk as if they’d won the elec- 
tion single-handed and expect to be 
rewarded accordingly. My New 
Salem friends have asked for noth- 
ing; they came to give, not to get. 

Mary: And what did they give? (Mo- 
tions toward the packages on the 
table) A lot of trash that would be 
thrown into the garbage can, if I had 
my way. Woolen socks and mittens! 
Such gifts for the President of the 
United States. What do they sup- 
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pose he can do with them? 

Lincotn: Keep his hands and feet 
warm, I reckon. But they brought 
more than socks and mittens, Mary: 
they brought me strength for the 
task that lies ahead. Why, only to 
day, one of them — old Uncle Bob, 
who used to split rails with me down 
near Clary’s Grove — came in right 
after I’d spent a couple of hours with 
a mob that wanted post offices, and 
he said, “Abe, I don’t want any 
office. I just dropped in to wish you 
luck.”” And I put my hands on his 
shoulders, and looked into his kind 
old face, and plumb near cried. I felt 
refreshed — like a dog-tired man 
who, all of a sudden, finds courage to 
go on. And you know, Mary, I keep 
wondering whether I’ll ever see any 
of these old friends again. 

Mary: No great loss if you don’t! But 
you’re falling into one of your 
melancholy moods. 

LincoLn: It’s more than that. There’s 
something else — something that’s 
been bothering me a great deal. 

Mary: What is it? You look pale. Your 
hands are trembling. 

Lincoin: I guess it’s only a foolish no- 
tion. An hallucination perhaps — 
but I’ve seen it twice today. 

Mary: Seen what? 

Lincoun: I don’t know what to call 
it — an illusion, I reckon — the 
same thing I saw in the mirror on the 
evening of my election. 

Mary: You mean the two faces? 

Lincotn: Yes. I was lying on that 
lounge in the bedroom. I looked 
across the room and there in the glass 
I saw myself full length, but with 
two faces. The vision vanished when 
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I got up, but it came back the mo- 
ment I lay down. I’m not a supersti- 
tious fellow, but I’ve got an idea 
that this thing has some meaning. I 
wish somebody could interpret it. 

Mary: If it has any meaning, I can in- 
terpret it. I’ve told you before that 
it’s a sign you will be elected for a 
second term. (Rises) I wish you 
would go to bed. 

Lincoun (Turning to his writing): I’ve 
got to finish this. They tell me there 
will be a crowd at the station to see 
me off tomorrow — maybe a thou- 
sand people. I’ll be through soon. 

Mary: I left word downstairs with the 
clerk that you were not to be dis- 
turbed this evening unless somebody 
of importance called. (Walks to door 
and turns) Of course, if Senator 
Davis should come, you must see 
him. He has powerful influence, and 
his wife is one of the social leaders in 
Washington. Good night. 

LincoLn (Wearily): Good night, Mary. 
(Mary goes out. LINcouN takes up his 
pen) Let’s see now: where was I? 
(Writes for a moment, then takes the 
sheet in his hands and reads aloud) 
“Here I have lived from my youth 
till now I am an old man.” (Lays 
down sheet and resumes writing. A 
knock at door left) Come in. (MARTHA 
enters.) 

Marrua: There is a caller for you, Mr. 
Lincoln. 

LIncoun (Glancing up): Who is it? 

Martua: Senator Davis. (Walks to 
table) He sent up this card. (Hands 
LiNcoun a card.) 

lincoun (Reading card): “Senator 
Davis presents his compliments to 
the President of the United States 
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and would like to discuss with him 
the appointment of ambassadors to 
several European nations.” (T'osses 
card on table) I can’t see him. 

Martua: But what shall I tell him, 
Mr. Lincoln? 

Lincotn (Smiling and imitating the 
pomposity of the card): Just say that 
the President of the United States 
presents his compliments to the 
Senator and will look forward to dis- 
cussing ambassadors with him in 
Washington. 

Martua: Yes, sir. (Goes out left.) 

LINCOLN (Resumes his writing for a few 
moments, then leans back and reads 
aloud): ‘“Here the most sacred trusts 
of earth were assumed; here all my 
children were born; and here one of 
them lies buried. To you, dear 
friends, I owe all that I have, all that 
I am.” (Resumes writing. Knock at 
door left) Come in. (MARTHA enters) 
Well, what is it now? Does the 
Senator refuse to leave? 

Martua: No; he’s gone, but there’s 
somebody else — an old woman in a 
black bonnet. I told her you were not 
seeing anybody, but when she men- 
tioned New Salem the clerk said he 
thought you would like to see her. 

Lincoun (Brightening up): New Salem! 
That’s the password. I gave it to the 
clerk before supper tonight. Show 
her up. (Marta goes out left and. 
LINCOLN writes again) “All the 
strange checkered past seems to 
crowd now upon my mind.” (Leans 
back, his chin upon his chest, thinking) 
I guess I’ll say: “Today I leave you; 
I go to assume a task more difficult 
than that which devolved upon 
General Washington.” (Resumes writ- 
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ing) “Unless the great God who as- 
sisted him shall be with and aid me, 
I must fail.” (Knock at door left. 


LINCOLN rises, goes to door, and opens 


it. HANNAH ARMSTRONG enters, carry- 
ing a package.) 

HannaH (Embarrassed): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I— I just came to — to — 
Lincoun: Why, Hannah Armstrong, as 
I live and breathe! Since when have I 
been “Mr. President” to you? What 
have I done to deserve such treat- 
ment at the hands of an old friend? 
Don’t you recognize old Abe Lincoln, 
the man that once pommeled the liv- 

ing daylights out of your husband? 

Hannan (Laughing): Oh, Abe, you 
haven’t changed a bit. I thought I’d 
find you kind o’ different. I just 
came for a minute. I told the clerk I 
only wanted to say goodbye. I guess 
I better be going. 

Lincoun: Going? You’ll do nothing of 
the kind. I’ve been pretty low- 
spirited today, and you’re just the 
tonic I need. (Leads her to sofa) You 
sit right here. (She sits) We’re going 
to have a good old-fashioned talk. 
(Sits beside her) Remember when I 
used to come over to your house to 
get you to do some sewing for me? 
What talks we used to have then! 

Hannan: I remember, Abe. I reckon 
I'll never forget. 

Lincotn: Once Russel Godbey gave 
me two buckskins for a job I did for 
him, and you sewed them on the 
lower inner part of my trousers. Re- 
member? We had a name in New 
Salem for that kind of thing. What 
was it? Let me see — 

Hanna: Foxing the pants. 

Lincoun (Slapping his knee and laugh- 
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ing): That’s it! And what a protes. 
tion it was! 

Hannau: I can see you now, Abe, as] 
sewed. You rocked the baby’s cradle 
and told the children stories. I don’t 
know what we’d ever done without 
you, Abe. You were the only man 
that could keep that husband of mine 
in line. 

Lincotn: What could I have done 
without you and Jack? Many a time 
when I needed a place to eat and 
sleep, you took me in, and I’d stay 
two and three weeks. I bet I won't 
get food like yours in the White 
House. Don’t be surprised if I send 
for you when I get hungry for mush 
and cornbread. 

Hannau: I brought you something, 
Abe. (Hands him package) I made 
you a shirt just like I used to do back 
home. 

Lincoutn (Much affected): That’s — 
that’s mighty kind of you, Hannah. 
I'll be proud to wear it. There won't 
be another shirt in Washington as 
good as this. (Lays package on table.) 

Hannau: I reckon most of the folks 
you knew in New Salem have been 
here — except those who were too 
crippled with rheumatism to come. 
They all sent their love. They asked 
me to tell you that they’d be praying 
for you. 

Lincotn: I’ll need their prayers. I tell 
you, Hannah, no matter how long I 
stay in Washington, no matter if I 
never return here, my mind and 
heart will draw their nourishment 
from the folks back home. (Rises and 
goes to table) I’ve been getting a lot 
of mail lately that doesn’t come from 
the folks back home. (Picks up letter) 
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Here’s a fellow who calls me an ape. 
(Lays letter aside; picks up another) 
This chap thinks I’m a baboon. 
Mighty inconsiderate of the animals, 
aren’t they? (Thumbs through letters) 
They call me a Negro, a buffoon, a 
monster, an idiot. (Points to another 
part of table) In that pile over there 
is what I call my art gallery — pen 
sketches of gallows and daggers. You 
know, Hannah, I sometimes suspect 
these people don’t like me. (Takes up 
letter) But here is the gem of them all. 
(Reads) “Deformed Sir, The Ugly 
Club, in full meeting, have elected 
you an Honorary Member of the 
Hard-Favored Fraternity. In the 
bonds of Ugliness — Eagle-Eyed 
Carbuncle, Secretary of the Ugly 
Club.” (Lays letter down) Now 
there’s an honor I deserve. 

Hanna: They must hurt you terrible, 
Abe. 

Lincoun: Oh, I’m getting used to it, I 
guess. (Comes to sofa and sits) I 
reckon those letters will show you 
why I need you New Salem folks. 
During the past weeks I’ve tried to 
see as many of you as possible. Re- 
member how we used to work back 
there to put away what we could of 
the crops for the long, cold months? 
Well, I’m storing up memories for 
the hard winters ahead of me... .A 
couple of weeks ago I went down to 
Coles County to see Mother. 

Hannan: I’m glad you did, Abe. I 
knew you would. Did you find her 
well? 

Lincotn: Pretty spry for an old lady. 
It did me a world of good to see her. 
She has done everything for me a 


life. I told her that anything I had 
accomplished, anything I might yet: 
accomplish, I owed to her. And she 
just sat there with the tears stream- 
ing down her wrinkled old cheeks and 
looked into my face as if she was try- 
ing to impress it forever upon her 
memory. Will you promise me some- 
thing, Hannah? 

Hannau: Of course I will, Abe — any- 
thing you ask. 

Lincoin: If I should never come back 
here, will you run down to Coles 
County sometimes and see Mother? 

Hannau: I'd be proud to, Abe. (Rises) 
I must be going. I can’t tell you how 
much I appreciate your seeing me. 

Lincotn: You appreciate it? Why, 
Hannah, I’ll never forget your com- 
ing here. It’s one of the few bright 
spots in a dreary day. (Rises and 
walks with her to door left.) 

Hannau: Now, Abe, do take care of 
yourself. And think sometimes of us 
folks in New Salem. 

LiNcoLn: You'll never know how often 
I’ll dream of you all and wish I were 
back among you. Good night and 
God bless you. (HANNAH goes out. 
LINCOLN returns to table, sits, and re- 
sumes his writing for a few moments, 
then leans back and reads aloud) 
“Let us all pray that the God of our 
fathers may not forsake us now. To 
Him I commend you all.” (Rises and 
paces floor) I must ask for their aid. 
How shall I put it? “Permit me to 
ask that with equal sincerity and 
faith you will all invoke His wisdom 
and guidance for me.” That’s it! 
(Sits and writes. Knock at door left) 
Who is it? (Mantua enters left.) 


mother could — except bring me into Marrua: Another visitor, Mr. Lincoln. 
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Lincoin: An office-seeker or a senator? 
I’m pretty tired: I’ve had a hard 
day. 


MarrTna: An old lady. Says she has. 


something important to say to you. 

Lincoun: They all have something im- 
portant to say. Did she give her 
name? 

MartTuHa: No — just said she knew you 
back in the old days when you 
worked in Offut’s store. 

Lincotn (Beaming): Offut’s store? 
She’s from New Salem, then! Why 
didn’t you say so in the first place? 
Show her up, girl; show her up. 
(MartTua goes out left, LINCOLN leans 
back in his chair and speaks reflec- 
tively) Offut’s store! What a long 
way I am from Offut’s store! How 
many lifetimes I’ve lived since then. 
(Takes up pen and writes) “With 
these few words I must leave you — 
for how long, I know not.” (MarTHA 
enters left, leading GRANNY SPEARS.) 

Martua: Mrs. Spears to see you, Mr. 
Lincoln. (Goes out.) 

LIncOoLN (Rising and beaming with sur- 
prised delight): Why, Granny Spears! 
I haven’t seen you for ages. (Ad- 
vances to her, both hands outstretched) 
Come right over here and sit down. 
(Seats her on the sofa and then takes 
his place beside her) What brings you 
here? (Playfully) I suppose you 
wanted to have a look at the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Granny: Don’t you go putting on airs 
with me, Abe Lincoln. I knew you 
when you had to split rails for a liv- 
ing. I don’t care if you are the Em- 
peror of China, you'll always be 
plain Abe Lincoln to me. 

LINoOLn (Delighted): God bless you for 
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those words, Granny. (Pats her hand 
affectionately) They restore my soul, 
as the psalmist would put it. All day 
long people come here with their silly. 
flattery. They fawn upon me, speak- 
ing of me as if I were some miraculous 
cure-all for the world’s ills. And all 
the time I know they have an axe to 
grind, and I can hardly keep from 
yelling, ‘Tell me what you want and 
get out.” And here you come along 
with the homely, delicious truth: I’m 
just plain Abe Lincoln. . . . How are 
things in New Salem? 


GRANNY: Just the same. They haven’t 


changed a mite since you left, I 
reckon. 


Lincotn: I hope they never do, 


Granny. It’ll be a comfort to see it 
and remember it as it was when I was 
a youth. I guess I can recall the name 
of almost everybody who lived there. 
Sometimes, when I’m lonely, I repeat 
them aloud to myself. There was old 
Uncle Johnny Watkins. 


GRANNY: Queer old duck he was! 


Thought he could cure snake bite by 
laying a flat stone on it and then drop- 
ping the stone into sweet milk. ... 
Remember Bill Green? 


Lincoun: I’ll say I do! Used to sleep 


with him in the back of Offut’s store. 
Ours was the narrowest cot this side 
of Kingdom Come. When one of us 
turned over, the other had to. I won- 
der what became of John Brewer 
and Henry Clark and Ben Wilcox. 
How those boys loved to fight! You 
see, Granny, I’m a walking directory 
of New Salem. I could almost give 
you the names alphabetically: Allen, 
Armstrong, Bale, Boger. You re- 
member Daddy Boger? Had served 
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under General Washington. Used to 
weave bushel baskets out of white 
oak splints. . .. Cameron — There’s 
a name I won’t forget in a hurry. 
Dear old Parson Cameron! 

GRANNY: You used to board at his 
house. 

Lincoun: I did, indeed! He had eleven 
daughters, and they just about 
teased the life out of me. ... Clary. 
Bill Clary — he’s the one that put 
up the bet I couldn’t throw Jack 
Armstrong. ... Conover. I could go 
right on to Z if we had the time. 

Granny: There’s one name you haven’t 
mentioned, Abe. You haven’t for- 
gotten Ann Rutledge? 

Linootn (Suddenly serious): That’s a 
name I repeat only in the silence of 
my own heart. (Rises and paces back 
and forth) Sometimes in the lonely 
night, when the house is still and the 
moon is full, I find my lips framing 
that name in all its pure loveliness. 

Granny: I reckon I ought not to have 
mentioned it, Abe. 

Lincoun: Oh, yes, you should. You 
are one of the few living people from 
whom it doesn’t seem sacrilege to 
hear it. It refreshes my very soul to 
hear the music and the poetry of it. 
(Returns to seat) You know, Granny, 
I’ve been thinking a lot of Ann dur- 
ing the past few weeks, and her 
memory has somehow given me 
strength to bear up under the burden 
of responsibility that I have as- 
sumed. 

Granny: I reckon her spirit kind of 
hovers about you, Abe. 

Lincoun: Granny, if I didn’t love you 
for all you did for me back there, I’d 
love you for what you meant to Ann 


in those dark days out on the Rut- 
ledge farm near Sand Ridge. Ann 
lay dying, and you persuaded her 
father to let me see her. I shall 
cherish that last hour we spent to- 
gether as long as I live. I have only 
to close my eyes to feel the pressure 
of her hand. I reckon there will be 
many times in Washington, if things 
get tough, when I’ll close my eyes. 

Granny: I remember telling Ann once 
that she’d stand beside you in high 
places. This is what I meant. I looked 
into the future for her. I saw that 
she would never live to climb the 
heights with you, but I knew that 
her spirit would be near you like a 
guardian angel. I often read the signs 
for her. 

Lincotun: I recall how all the girls in 
New Salem used to run to you to 
have their fortunes told. I reckon 
you were the most famous fortune- 
teller in a dozen counties. 

Granny: I never claimed to be a 
fortune-teller, Abe. I just was born 
with second sight. That’s why I came 
here. I’ve been reading the signs for 
you, and I’ve come to warn you. 
Don’t go to Washington, Abe. 

Linco: I bet somebody’s been telling 
you about those newspaper stories. 
They predict just about every kind 
of sudden death that can come to a 
man. 

Granny: I never put any stock in 
newspaper stories. I go by signs — 
what I see when I close my eyes and 
go into a trance. Ann once asked me 
to do it and tell her what I saw about 
you. The signs were clear then, Abe, 
but I didn’t have the heart to tell 
her. And they are clear now. I read 
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them only last night. I had a vision 
the moment my eyes were closed. 

Lincoutn: What did you see, Granny? 
(Anziously) By any chance was it 
my body with two heads? 

Granny (Shaking her head): No, I 
never see funny things like that. 
Everything I see is perfectly natural, 
and I hear voices just as clear as I 
hear yours now. 

Lincon: What did they say about me? 

Granny: They’re going to kill you, 
Abe. Over and over I heard it: 
they’re going to kill you. 

‘Lincotn: Never you mind, Granny. 
(Pats her hand) If they do kill me, I 
shall never die another death. 

Granny (Rising): I reckon it’s no use. 
You always aughed at me back in 
New Salem. You never would be- 
lieve that I cou d see into the future. 
I’ve tried to bring it to you. 

Lincoun (Rising): You’ve brought me 
more than the future, Granny: 
you’ve brought me the past. That’s 
the most precious gift I shall ever 
have. And sometimes, Granny, when 
you sit before your fire and hear the 
wind singing along the Sangamon, 
think of a lonely man far away try- 
ing to carry a load that’s too heavy 
for him, and you can know that, in 
memory, he hears the same wind 
along the same river. I’ll never be far 
away from New Salem in spirit. I 
guess I’ll be like a tree that in a 
season of drought reaches for its 
strength down deep into the soil 
from which it grew. 

Granny (Holding his hand in both her 
own and looking into his face): God 
bless you, Abe Lincoln, and protect 
you, and bring you home to them 
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that love you. 

Lincoun: Goodbye, Granny, and carry 
my love to my old friends and neigh- 
bors. (Granny drops his hand, draws 
a handkerchief from her pocket, presses 
it to her eyes, and goes out left. 
LINCOLN stands for a moment, his 
head bowed, then he walks slowly back 
to the desk, sits, and picks up his pen) 
I reckon I'll bring this to a close. 
(Writes a sentence, picks up sheet, 
then leans back and reads aloud) 
“Friends, one and all, I must now 
bid you an affectionate farewell.” 
(Lays sheet down) Maybe I won’t say 
anything like this. Maybe I won’t 
say anything at all: my heart will be 
too full. But out of the fullness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. (Mary 
enters left.) 

Mary: Still up? Haven’t you finished 
that speech yet? You know I can’t 
get to sleep until you are settled for 
the night. Do I have to remind you 
again that the train leaves at eight? 

Lincoun (Rising): I’m coming, Mary. 
(Mary goes out left. Lincoun walks to 
a window and looks out) It’s begin- 
ning to rain. Tomorrow will be a 
cold, dark day. Rain on a farm in 
Coles County! Rain on the graves of 
those I love! (Turns and stands with 
his back to the window for a moment) 
God, give me strength to forget and 
to remember: to forget the bitter- 
ness and the heartache, and to re- 
member that I’m just plain Abe 
Lincoln. (Goes to table and gathers up 
a few sheets of paper) I reckon I'd 
better go to bed. (With papers in 
hand he walks slowly toward door left) 
I leave for Washington in the morn- 
ing. THE END 
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Background for Nancy 


by Susan Manning 


Characters 
Mrs. BARTLETT 
Mr. BaRTLETT 
Nancy, their daughter, 15 


Aunt NorMA 
WILLIE, a neighbor, 15 
Mrs. LEROY 
CRANE, her son, 17 
ScEnezE 1 
Settina: The living room in _ the 
Bartlett home. 


Ar Risp: Nancy ts sprawled on a chair, 
apparenily thinking hard. She is in 
her socks. Her shoes are on the floor 
beside her. Her chesterfield coat is on 
the floor, partly under the table. 

Nancy (Swinging feet down from arm of 
chair, hitting back of chair with both 
fists): I could die! I could just die! 
(Disappears through door at right, 
brings phone into living room, closes 
door carefully over phone cord. Sits 
cross-legged on floor) Wabash 8047, 
please. . . . Hello, Aunt Norma, this 
is Nancy. .. . Oh, all right, I guess. 
That is, physically all right. Every 
other way I feel terrible. Listen, 
Aunt Norma, you’ve simply got to 
help me! I can’t let things go on like 
this. I’m in the most awful trouble. 
I could just die! What? . . . Of course, 
I'll tell you what’s wrong. It’s 
mother who’s causing all the trouble. 
... What? ... Of course I’m not 
crazy. I could just die! Listen, Aunt 
Norma, it’s just that this wonderful 


man, this dream boat, is visiting 
next door. His name is Crane Leroy 
and he came over this morning in 
the most wonderful blazer to find out 
where the nearest service station 
was so he could get a tire changed. . . 
Of course, he knows how to change 
one himself, but he’s the type that 
has service stations do it for him. 
Anyhow, he’s a stranger in town, 
and when he came mother was scrub- 
bing the front steps! .. . Of course 
they needed scrubbing, but how can 
a girl impress a sophisticated man as 
being beautiful and glamorous when 
he sees her mother scrubbing steps 
in an old sweater and galoshes! Why 
couldn’t mother wear those slick 
slacks — the kind Lynn Bari wore 
in that movie where she had four 
children? Why won’t mother wear 
lipstick and look like Barbara Stan- 
wyck? .. . You'll come over? .. . 
Thanks a lot. (Mrs. BARTLETT comes 
in through door at left, carrying a pile 
of school books, and ironed laundry. 
She is a pretty woman, tidy, wearing 
a housedress and apron, cotton stock- 
ings and low-heeled shoes.) 


Mrs. BarTLETT: Here are your books, 


dear. You left them on the kitchen 
shelf. Take them to your room. And 
as you go, would you mind hanging 
up your coat? 

Nancy (Absent-mindedly) : Yes, mother. 
(Intensely) Mother, haven’t you got 
a pair of lounging pajamas? 








Mrs. Bartuetr: Lounging pajamas? 
(Laughing) What on earth do you 
mean? When do I have time to 
lounge, with you and Dad to pick up 
after? 

Nancy: Barbara Stanwyck wears 
lounging pajamas when she plays 
mother parts in the movies. Think 
how sophisticated you’d look if 
Crane — I mean, if anyone came in 
when you were arranging flowers, or 
reading, in lounging pajamas. That 
would be a glamorous background 
for a glamorous girl who wanted to 
impress — 

Moruer: Stick out your tongue, 
Nancy Bartlett! (She looks at the 
tongue, feels her daughter’s forehead, 
and laughs) Pajamas! Glamorous! 
Movies! My goodness! Tidy your 
room, child, and stop talking non- 
sense. And hang up your coat. 

Nancy (Sighing): You just don’t un- 
derstand, Mother. How can a girl 
impress a sophisticated man — 

Mrs. Bartuetr: Nancy, pick up your 
coat and take it with you upstairs! 

Nancy: Yes, Mother. (Mrs. BARTLETT 
leaves by door at right. Nancy picks 
up the coat, sees magazine on table, 
opens it, drops coat on the floor, and 
begins to read. The window at left 
rear opens, and WILLIE appears.) 

Wi.uie: Hi, Nance! What smells so 
good? 

Nancy (Not looking up from the maga- 
zine. Bitterly): It wouldn’t be Tabu 
or Muse or any really glamorous 
smell in this house! (In her normal 
tone) What do you think it smells 
like, beagle nose? 

Witire: Your mother’s cinnamon rolls. 

Nancy: Natch. (She coils up in a chair, 
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still reading the magazine.) 

Witte: Yipes! (Falls over the sill into 
the room) Can I come in? 

Mrs. BarTLeTT (Appearing at door at 
right with a plate of sweet rolls); 
Hello, Willie, have a sweet roll. How 


did you do today with your broad-: 


casting? (WILLIE takes a roll. Nancy 
unwinds herself and reaches for one.) 

WILE: Gee, these are good, Mrs. 
Bartlett! (Enthusiastically) I got 
another ham in Ontario and another 
in Quebec today. Yesterday I got a 
letter from a guy who heard me in 
Juneau! 

Mrs. BarTLeTT: How wonderful, Wil- 
lie! Come into the kitchen and tell 
me all about it. (With his eyes on the 
rolls, he follows her to the right.) 

WIE: Gee, Mrs. Bartlett, can I? I’ve 
fixed up a new hook-up that’s a 
honey. (He turns toward Nancy as 
he reaches the door at right) I suppose 
you want to go to the big game Sat- 
urday, Small Fry. Well, you can re- 
lax because I’ll take you. 

Nancy (Looking up from the magazine): 
If a certain party who is visiting 
next door isn’t too disgusted with the 
squalor of my surroundings, perhaps 
he will ask me to go with him — 

Mrs. BartLeTT: Nancy! You deserve 
a spanking! (Sees coat lying on the 
floor) Will you pick up your coat! 
(She and Wie disappear through 
door at right.) 

Wi1u1k (Off stage): It’s like this, Mrs. 
Bartlett — I tried the new hook-up 
— (Nancy, jumping off the chair, 
closes the door at right, picks up coat 
but lets it slide off her arm when the 
door at rear opens and Aunt NorMA, 
carrying a dress box, enters. She 18 
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fashionably, showily dressed.) 

Nancy (Rushing up to her, kisses her): 
Aunt Norma, you have saved my 
life! I know you will help me do 
something with mother — make her 
use eye-shadow — lipstick — or 
something! She really must look like 
you — smart and sophisticated! 
(Aunt Norma puts the box on the 
table.) 

Aunt Norma: Nonsense, Nancy! Your 
mother is a very nice-looking person! 
She married very young, and she has 
always had your father and you to 
look after. (Mrs. BARTLETT, wnseen 
by Nancy and Aunt Norma, has 
opened the door at right. She listens 
with her hand over her mouth to keep 
from laughing.) Your mother really 
hasn’t had the time to spend on her- 
self that I have. I haven’t a chick or 
a child. 

Nancy: But it isn’t fair! I want mother 
to be like Kay Francis — like I ex- 
pect to be when I have a daughter. 
(The front doorbell rings. Mrs. 
BarTLETT carefully closes the door at 
right. NaNcy answers the bell, and 
opens the door for Mrs. LeRoy who is 
very smartly dressed.) 

Mrs. Leroy: I’m Evelyn Leroy, visit- 
ing the Harpers and — 

Nancy: Oh! I’m Nancy Bartlett. 
Won’t you come in? 

Mrs. Leroy: No, thank you. Mrs. 
Harper has gone out, and the new 
maid doesn’t know where there’s a 
mailbox in the neighborhood. I’d like 
to post an air mail letter. 

Nancy: May I post it for you? There’s 
a mailbox on the street back of us — 
a block nearer town. (Mrs. LeRoy 
turns to leave.) 
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Mrs. Leroy: No, thank you. I need the 
exercise. (She stops) Nancy. .. . 
(She looks at the house number) Of 
course! This is next door to the 
Harpers! (She turns to Nancy) We 
Leroys seem to need a lot of atten- 
tion from neighbors. Your maid gave 
Crane — that’s my son — explicit 
directions for finding a service sta- 
tion this morning, but he actually 
forgot them — he was so enchanted 
by your sprightly conversation. 

Nancy (Embarrassed, trying to smile): 
Thank you. 

Mrs. Leroy (Smiling pleasantly): I 
wonder if you’d mind Crane drop- 
ping in for a little while this eve- 
ning. (Nancy smiles easily) The 
Harpers — well, Crane would enjoy 
talking to some one nearer his own 
age. 

Nancy: Oh, I’d love to have him 
come! 

Mrs. Leroy: Eightish, then. Good-by, 
Nancy. (She runs down the steps.) 
Nancy: Good-by, Mrs. Leroy. (She 
closes the front door, as Mrs. Bart- 
LETT appears at door at right. Neither 

Nancy nor AunT Norma see her.) 

Aunt Norma: What a stunning outfit 
she was wearing! 

Nancy (Resentfully) : She called mother 
a maid! How can I have the right 
background with mother always 
wearing house dresses! (She kicks at 
the table leg) I fed Crane Leroy my 
best line — but what’s the use? 

Aunt Norma: Forget it, Nancy! Your 
mother dresses for her job, which is 
to her credit. (Mrs. Bart.etr 
closes the door, softly. Nancy swal- 
lows and wipes her eyes) I'd like to 
see her a minute. 








Nancy (Raising her voice): Mother! 
Aunt Norma wants to see you! 
(Mrs. BartLett enters at right.) 

Mrs. BartuettT: Hello, Norma. How 
are you? Take off your hat, and stay 
for lunch. 

Aunt Norma: Can’t — sorry. (She 
takes the box off the table and hands it 
to Mrs. BarTLeTT) Here’s a dress — 
a dinner gown I’m passing on. I 
think you may be able to make 
something out of it for Nancy when 
she’s grown up—a little more. 
(Mrs. BarTLETT opens the bor.) 

Mrs. Bartuett (Lifting the dress with 
the tips of her fingers, and looking at 
it): It’s lovely! Thank you so much, 
Norma! 

Nancy: Where did Willie go, Mother? 
(Mrs. Bartuett lays the dress back 
in the box, and places the lid on it.) 

Mrs. BartTLeTT: He went to the base- 
ment to rummage among the old 
magazines. (WILLIE enters at’ right. 
His arms are piled with magazines.) 

Wiiu1e: Gee, thanks for these, Mrs. 
Bartlett! One of ’em’s got a letter 
in it from a ham in China. He made 
his radio just outa nothin’ — oh, 
hello, Miss Bartlett! 

Aunt Norma (Smiling): Hello, Mar- 
coni. (She rises. To Mrs. BARTLETT) 
Honey, I’ve always envied you your 
pretty feet. Dress ’em up again in 
high-heeled slippers sometime soon— 
just to give me a treat. (Mrs. Bart- 
LETT looks at her low-heeled oxfords. 
WILLIE goes toward the window.) 

Wire (Sliding out the window): 
S’long, ever’body. Thanks for lis- 
tenin’, Mrs. Bartlett! (He dis- 
appears.) 

Aunt Norma (Laughing): He’s a nice, 


attractive boy, but why does he al- 
ways have to go through the win- 
dow? 

‘Mrs. Bartietr (Smiling): It’s a way 
Willie has. 

Nancy: And lots of times the door ig 


latched. (Mr. BartTLert enters by 


door at rear.) 

Mr. Bartuett (Pinching his wife's 
cheek and grinning at her): Hello, 
Beautiful! Glad to see you, Sis! And 
how’s my girl, Nancy? (Zo Mrs. 
BarTLeTT) May I have some lunch? 
I am on my way to the warehouse, 
and being in the neighborhood — 

Aunt Norma (Laughing): Neighbor- 
hood! Have you forgotten a straight 
line is after all the shortest dis- 
tance — 

Mr. Bartuetr (Grinning): Who 
wouldn’t drive around Robin Hood’s 
barn to come home to this? (He 
takes Mrs. BARTLETT and Nancy by 
the hands.) 

Mrs. BarTuett: Stay to lunch — do, 
Norma. 

Aunt Norma: Don’t tempt me. (Laugh- 
ing) You have such heavenly food, 
I'd gain at least a pound. (Sericusly) 
I really haven’t time. ’Bye, every- 
body. 

Nancy: Good-by, Aunt Norma. I'll 
call you — later. 

Mr. BartieEtT: ’Bye, Sis. (Nancy fol- 
lows AuNT Norma to the door. Mrs. 
BarTLett draws her husband down- 
stage.) 

Mrs. Bartuett (In a low voice): Do I 
look frumpy — awfully plain to you, 
Clarence? 

Mr. Bartiett: Frumpy — plain! 
Look in your mirror! You’re abso- 
lutely the best-looking woman in the 
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world and — 

Mrs. Bartuett (Hurrying, disappears 
at right): How hungry you must be! 
l’ll have lunch ready in two shakes! 

Mr. Bartitett (Leaving by door at 
left): ll wash up. (NaNcy saunters 
from the door at rear to the table, takes 
up a magazine. Reads dramatically) 

Nancy: “Clare Booth Luce wore a 
glamorous hair-do which consisted 
of tiny dark-green velvet bows, and 
red roses perched atop her shining 
curls. . . .”” Clare Booth Luce — 
glamorous! And she’s older than 
mother! (She slams the magazine 
shut, drops it onto the floor, and runs 
upstairs. Mrs. BARTLETT enters 
through door at right, takes the party 
dress from the box, and holds it up to 
her. Looks in the mirror. Smiles at 
herself. Puts the dress in the box and 
takes up the telephone) Main 4544, 
please. . . . The Lido Club? This is 
Mrs. Clarence Bartlett... . I want 
to reserve a table for tonight for two. 
Mr. Bartlett and I will arrive about 
nine. (Fast curtain.) 

* * * 
ScENE 2 

Tue: Evening of the same day. 

Sertine: The same, except that the 
lamps are lighted. 

Ar Rise: Nancy enters by door at left. 
There is a pounding beyond door at 
right. Nancy leaves by door at right. 
Sound of door being unbolted, and 
opened. 

Nancy (Off stage): Why, Crane Leroy! 
Why didn’t you come to the front 
door? (Nancy and CRANE enter at 
right. He is carrying coat and gloves. 
He tosses them onto a chair.) 

Crane: The back door was closer. At 


least I don’t climb in the window like 
that character I see over here ten 
times a day. What’s he trying to do 
— practicing to be a burglar, or just 
playing tn-and-out-the-window? 

Nancy (Stifly): That’s Willie. He’s 
used the window ever since we were 
in kindergarten. I guess he comes in 
that way now so he won’t have to 
drag mother or me to the door every 
time he wants a book, or something. 
Mother gives him a lot of attention. 
He likes to be fed, and listened to. 

Crane: He’d better not get attention 
from you, Sweet-and-Pretty. He 
may have got in on the ground floor, 
but I’m taking over, here and now. 
Old General Leroy has landed, and 
means to take the situation in hand. 
(Nancy moves about the room. She is 
not pleased) I see what I like and — 

Nancy (Ill at ease, leafs through a 
magazine lying on the table): I’ve 
some new Vaughn Monroe records. 
Don’t you want to go into the den 
and play them? 

Crane: Let’s go for a ride, and we’d 
better get started. I have to get the 
car out of the drive before the 
Harpers leave the dining room. 

Nancy (Looking up from the magazine) : 
Why? (Crane picks her coat up off 
the floor.) 

Crane: Hurry up, Young-and-Lovely. 
(He holds the coat out toward her) 
Come on. (NANcy steps back.) 

Nancy: Why do you want to move the 
car before the Harpers leave the din- 
ing room? 

Crank (Still holding the coat): Tsk, tsk! 
You’re beautiful but so-o-o dense. 
But papa will explain. When Mr. 
Harper goes into the living room he 
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might look out and see that the car’s 
right fender has a permanent wave in 
it. (NaNcy drops onto a chair.) 

Nancy: But Mr. Harper’s swell. He 
wouldn’t say anything about some- 
thing that happened to a guest’s car 
even if he thought the crumpled 
fender were your own fault. (She 
smiles) And I guess someone ran 
into you! 

Crane (Shaking the coat, impatiently) : 
It isn’t. my car. It’s his, Bright-and- 
Beautiful. Come on. 

Nancy (Frowning): You’re going out 
in Mr. Harper’s car? 

Orane (Grinning): We’re going out in 
Mr. Harper’s car. And just to make 
it more exciting, it was I who put 
the wave in the fender today. 

Nancy (Jumping to her feet): And you 
didn’t tell him? 

Crane: Of course not! I ran into the 
fireplug after he told me I absolutely 
could not borrow the family bus. 
(Nancy presses her lips together, and 
frowns) But a little thing like that 
won’t stop us! 

Nancy: And you have the nerve to tell 
me this, and to think — (She chokes.) 

Crane (Shrugging): It’s all mother’s 
fault. She thought she had to explain 
that we didn’t come in our car be- 
cause I had forfeited my license. But 
she’ll have the fender fixed. So come 
along. (He grins, foolishly. Nancy 
snatches the coat from him and throws 
it onto the floor.) 

Nancy (Angry): What kind of a girl 
do you think I am — you — you — 

Crane (Brazenly): I think you’re the 
kind of a girl who would like me if 
you got to know me better! Give 
yourself a chance—come along! 
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You’re surely not as small-townish 

as you pretend to be! (He stoops to 

pick up her coat. She kicks it out of 
- his reach.) 

ancy (Furious): I wouldn’t go out 

with you if you were the last boy on 


earth — you — you elderly de- - 


linquent! (CRANE, chagrined, picks up 
his gloves and coat.) 

Crane. (With a superior air): Willie ap- 
pears to be your type, after all! 

Nancy (Running to the front door, jerks 
it open): You— you worm! You 
crawl right back under the board 
you came out from! (CRANE, scowl- 
ing, hurries toward the door. As he 
passes her, she stamps her foot) Scat! 
(She slams the door behind him, runs 
to the phone and grabs it) Wabash 
8047 .. . (She begins to sniffle) Please 
keep on ringing, Central. It’s very 
important. . . . No, she hasn’t 
answered. . . . Maybe I’d better try 
later. (She hangs up) Aunt Norma’s 
not at home. I could just die! To 
think I wanted mother to be like 
somebody else just to impress a — 
a jellyfish—a mere fungus! (She 
runs off the stage at left, sobbing.) 

WILLIE (Opening the window): Nancy! 
Mrs. Bartlett! (He slides into the 
room) May I come in? 

Mrs. BartTiLett (Off stage): Certainly! 
I'll be there in a minute. 

Witur (Picking up the magazine): 
Okay, Mrs. Bartlett. (Mrs. Bart- 
LETT enters at right. She is dressed in 
Aunt Norma’s dinner gown, wears 
long black gloves and high-heeled 
shoes. Her hair is smartly done) Gee, 
Mrs. Bartlett, you look like a mil- 
lion dollars! 

Mrs. Bartiett: Thank you, Willie. 
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(She opens her vanity, and rouges.) 

Wire (Dubiously): I thought you 
didn’t like such a lot of lipstick. 
(Nancy enters at left, apparently un- 
seen by Wi1LLIE or Mrs. BARTLETT.) 

Mrs. BarTLETT: Kay Francis wears 
this much. (Nancy registers shock.) 

Wuu1e: Oh-oh! (Grinning) I came 
over to tell you I got that guy in — 

Mrs. BarTLETT (Rising): I shall have 
to hear about that another time. I 
have to hurry up my husband. We 
have decided to dine out and then go 
dancing. (She turns. NANcy 1s star- 
ing at her.) 

Nancy: Mother! You look — oh, my 
goodness! 

Mrs. BartTLetr (Stepping daintily 
over the coat lying on the floor): Don’t 
you like the way I look, Nancy? 
Willie does. (NANcy’s lips quiver.) 

Nancy: Yes — but — I haven’t had 
any dinner! I’m hungry! I thought 
you were helping get Dad ready for a 
banquet — or something. (Mrs. 
BaRTLETT goes to the mirror, and 
pushes her curls into place.) 

Mrs. BarTLETT: Oh, you’re old enough 
now to rustle yourself enough cal- 
ories to keep from starving. There’s 
a can of Jiffy Dinner in the refrig- 
erator. 

Nancy (Amazed): Dinner out of a can! 

Mrs. BartLeTT: You can make excel- 
lent cocoa. Maybe Willie would like 
a cup, and there are two cartons of 
store cookies in the cupboard. Maybe 
Willie will stay and play a game of 
monopoly with you. 

WILLIE: That'll be swell, Nance — un- 
less you want to come over to my 
house, and listen to my radio. (Mrs. 
BaRTLETT disappears at left. WILLIE 


takes a magazine off the table, and be- 
gins leafing through it.) 

Nancy (Bitterly): Calories! Cookies 
out of a carton! And dumb short- 
wave radio stuff! 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 3 

Time: The following Saturday. 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: Nancy ts on her knees picking 
up newspapers. Her coat is hanging 
on the back of a chair by a sleeve. 
There are magazines, books and 
opened mail lying on the chairs. The 
table is littered with candy bar wrap- 
pings, a half-eaten apple and orange 
peelings. 

Nancy (Sitting back on her heels): I 
can’t seem to get this room straight. 
I’m glad spring vacation’s over Mon- 
day. (The door at rear opens. AUNT 
Normaenters. NaNcy, throwing news- 
papers right and left, jumps up and 
runs to embrace her) Oh, Aunt 
Norma! I’m so glad to see you I 
could just die! 

Aunt Norma: What’s happened? 
(Nancy seats her in a chair, sits on 
the floor and kicks off her shoes. In 
doing so she drags her coat off the chair 
onto the floor.) 

Nancy: I think Mother’s lost her mind 
— or is losing it, Aunt Norma. 

Aunt Norma: What’s she done? Tell 
me about it. 

Nancy: She’s gone glamorous on us. 
She won’t cook because it will spoil 
her manicure! (Aunt NorMA ap- 
pears to be shocked.) 

Aunt Norma: Do we eat out? 

Nancy: We do not! We live on cold 
cuts and potato chips! (She grabs a 
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handful of her slacks at the waist) See 

how thin I’ve grown for want of real 

food! And Dad’s positively gaunt! 

Mother always kept her figure, you 

know. But now she’s — oh — er — 

svelte, she calls it. 

Aunt Norma (A pparenily incredulous) : 
No cinnamon rolls— no chocolate 
cake, no fried chicken —no chef 
salad, or strawberry shortcake? 

Nancy (Wagging her head from side to 
side): No cooked food of any kind. 
Just warmed-over stuff out of cans. 
Dad’s given her a new evening dress, 
and she lies around all day in silk 
pajamas reading fashion magazines. 
Every evening she and Dad go out to 
dance at the Boat Club, or some 
place. 

Aunt Norma (Taking off her gloves): 
Anything else? 

Nancy: I’m really worried because she 
doesn’t seem to be interested in sav- 
ing short-wave articles — and things 
— for Willie. And I heard her refuse 
— once — to listen to him when he 
wanted to tell her about a foreign 
station he picked up. 

Aunt Norma: That is strange. Is that 
all? 

Nancy (Whimpering) : The worst thing 
— the very worst thing is — she 
never tells me to hang up my coat! (She 
buries her face in Aunt Norma’s 
lap, and sobs.) 

Aunt Norma: Poor child! Where is 
your mother now? 

Nancy: I think she’s in the kitchen. I 
stayed awake till she and Dad got in 
last night, and when I woke I thought 
I’d try to get this room straight. I 
haven’t seen her. When I do, if she’s 
wearing those silk pajamas, I’ll just 
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die! (Tragically) And, Aunt Norma, 
Pve lost Willie! 

Aunt Norma (Very much impressed): 
No! 

Nancy (With resignation): It’s true! 

He never comes here any more! (The 


window sash goes up. WILLIE leaps. 


onto the sill.) 

Wii (Sliding into the room): May I 
come in, Nance? Hello, Miss Bart- 
lett! 

Nancy (Coldly) : If you want to. (Cross- 
ing the room, he goes up to her.) 

Wie: Of course I do. I want to tell 
your mother about a guy I got in 
Panama — Say, look who’s here! 
(Mr. BartiettT stands in the rear 
door.) 

Nancy (Jumping to her feet): What's 
the matter? Why did you come home 
this early? (Aunt Norma rises) Are 
you starved? I am! 

Mr. BartTuett: Glad to see you back 
home, Sis. Don’t go. I think I smell— 
(He sniffs.) 

Wire (Sniffing): Cinnamon rolls! 
(Mrs. BaRTLETT appears at door at 
right. She is wearing a morning dress, 
apron and low-heeled oxfords.) 

Mrs. BarTuLett: They sent me a grand 
roast of beef, Clarence! Thank you! 
Drop in for dinner, Norma. (Nancy 
opens her mouth but no sound comes) 
We’re having your favorite pie! (She 
makes the table tidy.) 

Witure: And cinnamon rolls! (Nancy 
rushes to her mother and throws her 
arms around her) And can I bring my 
radio over this afternoon? 

Nancy: Mother! I love you in your 
house dress! You’re beautiful in it! 

Mrs. BarTuett: Have you had enough 
of lounging pajamas, dear? (She 
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kisses Nancy on her cheek. She picks 

up newspapers, places books in the 

bookcase.) 

Nancy (Hanging her head): Yes, 
Mother. I never want to see a pair 
again! 

Mr. BartTLetTT: How about the glamor- 
ous background, Nancy? 

Nancy (Looking at him, grinning): I’ve 
had enough for a lifetime! And could 
Willie and I have — just anything — 
to eat? 

Wire (Licking his lips): Cinnamon 
rolls! 

Aunt Norma (Pretending to be sens- 
ible): It’ll spoil their lunches! 

Mrs. BarTuett: Just this once won’t 
matter. And while I’m putting a 
cheese souffié together — (In placing 
magazines in rack, she steps over 
NANcy’s coat.) 

Nancy: Is it lunch time? I must have 
slept — 

Wire: Almost twelve o’clock! And 








the game’s at one. You gotta step 

on it! 

Mrs. Bartuett: Willie can be bring- 
ing me up to date on his short-wave 
stuff while I cook. (Mr. BartLetT 
goes to Nancy, and lifis wp her chin.) 

Mr. Bartuett: Everything all right? 
Huh? 

Nancy: I won’t feel all right until you 
— you do just one thing 

Mrs. BarTLETT (Smiling): What is it, 
dear? (She takes up the wastebasket.) 

Nancy (Her chin quivers): Tell me to 
hang up my coat. (Her parents look 
at each other. AUNT Norma nods at 
them.) 

Wire: Gee! Girls are funny! 

Mr. and Mrs. Bartiett: Nancy! 
Hang up your coat! 

WILLIE (Running toward door at right): 

The cinnamon rolls are burning! 

(All follow him. Fast curtain.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Living Up To Lincoln 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Characters to grow to be a fine strong man, 

FATHER don’t you, dear? 
MoTHER Bosse: Indubitably, Mother. 
BosBBIE CARTER Jack: Where does Bobbie get those 
LucitLE CarTER ;their children big words? For a kid his age — 
Jack CARTER Moruer: He’s studious, Jack. 
Youne Man Farner (Looking over his newspaper 
WIFE and then putting it down): I wonder if 
Time: The present. The morning of it pays to be studious. The more I 

Lincoln’s Birthday. study my newspaper the more upset 


Sertine: The Carter dining room. 

At Rise: The Carters are finishing 
their breakfast. At the right end of the 
table sits Fatuer, HENRY CARTER, 
reading his newspaper and now and 
then sipping his coffee. At the left end 
of the table sits Moruer, EpitTa 
CarTEeR. At the upstage side of the 
table are Bopsie, about nine years 
old, and LuctLuE, about twelve. At 
the downstage side of the table with 

* his back to the audience is Jack, 
thirteen or fourteen. BOBBIE is just 
jinishing a piece of toast. 

Moruer: Did you eat your egg, 
Bobbie? 

Bosste: Yes, Mother. 

LucttLE: So you'll grow to be a fine 
strong man? 

Moruer: What’s that? 

LucILue: Well, that’s what you always 
say, Mother. 

Moruer: Of course, and Bobbie wants 
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I get. 

Moruer: Henry, not on top of your 
egg! 

FatTHer: I shouldn’t read my news- 
paper on top of my egg? 

MoruaeEr: No, you shouldn’t get upset. 
It’s bad for your digestion. 

FaTtuHer: How can I help it? All the 
problems in the world, and it seems 
I don’t do much but read about them 
in the paper. 

Moruer: Nonsense, you do a lot. 

FaTHER: It seems we should all do 
more. If we could only see how — 
I tell you, Edith, all these problems 
of peace and housing and inflation — 

Morue_r: Inflation. Now, Henry, just 
because you work in a bank, you 
mustn’t always be worrying about 
money ... Besides you haven't 
time to worry now. It’s almost 
eight-thirty. You’d better be getting 
started or you’ll be late. 
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FatHer: But I’m not going anywhere, 
Edith. 

Moruer: What’s that? Are you sick? 
Then we'll call a doctor — children, 
you’d better go on to school — 

Jack: But we’re not going to school, 
Mother. 

Farner: And I’m not sick, Edith. 

MorHER: But then what’s the matter 
with all of you? Not going to the 
bank — not going to school — 

BosBiE: It’s Lincoln’s_ Birthday, 
Mother. 

Aut (Laughing): Yes, it’s Lincoln’s 
Birthday! 

MorHER: Lincoln’s Birthday — my 
goodness, can you imagine me for- 
getting all about it? Why, of course 
it’s Lincoln’s Birthday and the bank 
is closed and there’s no school — 
and here I was just thinking how 
lucky all of you were because you’d 
be out of the way today. 

BosBiE: But why, Mother? I think 
we’re lucky to have a holiday. 

Moruer: But that’s just it, Bobbie. 
I’m afraid it won’t be a holiday. You 
see, I’ve planned to clean house. 

LuctLLE: Clean house? In the middle 
of February? 

Mortuer: Yes, Lucille, toward the end 
of winter like this the house seems 
to look so down at the heels that I 
suddenly decided to turn everything 
inside out — wash the curtains and 
— well, everything. 

Jack: Why Mom! 

Mortuer: In fact, I started last night 
after you were all asleep. I guess 
none of you has looked in the living 
room — 

Jack (Rising and crossing right he peers 
off): Boy, it’s really a shambles, 
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Mom — all the furniture in the 
middle of the floor and the rug 
rolled up. (He comes back and sits 
down again.) 

Moruer: Dear me, it is too bad. If I’d 
remembered that all of you were 
going to be at home — 

FaTHER: But it’s all right —I think 
it’s fine, Edith. We'll all help you. 
LucttLE: Of course we will, Mom. 

You know what we can do, Jack? 


Fix up our recreation room in the 
basement. 
Jack: Sure. We’ve been wanting to 


get that done for months. 

Fataer: And I'll wash windows for 
you, Edith, and do all the heavy 
work. Why, say, I'll enjoy using my 
muscles for a change after sitting in 
that bank all day the way I do. 

Bossi£: But Mother — Father — 

FatuEr: Yes, Bobbie? 

MorueEr: What is it, dear? 

Bosste: It isn’t that I object to doing 
work, Mother. I could help too. 
But isn’t today a holiday? 

Moruer: Well, it’s Lincoln’s Birthday 
but — 

Bossie: Then wouldn’t it be better if 
we all celebrated his birthday? 

FatHeR: We do celebrate in a way, 
son. There’s no school. The banks 
are closed — 

Bossie: But I mean why don’t we 
celebrate the way we do for Thanks- 
giving and Fourth of July and — 
why, we always have a picnic on 
Fourth of July and a great big din- 
ner on Thanksgiving and Grandma 
and Grandpa come. 

Moruer (Rising and stacking breakfast 
dishes): Well, we may have to have 
a picnic today — that is a picnic of 











sorts in the kitchen. We certainly 

can’t have a great big dinner with 

the mess we’ll be in. 

Bossi: But a picnic in the kitchen, 
Mother. That’s not like really 
celebrating. 

FaTHER: Bobbie, the best way we can 
celebrate the birthday of a great 
man like Lincoln is by trying tolive 
up to him. 

Bosste: Live up to him? 

LuctLLE (Smiling): Sure, Bobbie, by 
growing up to be a fine strong man 
the way Mother says. 

Bossi: Yes, Lucille, but that takes 
time. I’m talking about today. 

FatHer (Rising): Well, today I’m 
going to wash windows. Lincoln did 
homely tasks like that. 

BossiF: Lincoln chopped wood. 

FatHEr: Yes, son, to be exact, he split 
rails. 

LucituE: Well, anyhow, Lincoln was 
always working and I guess there’s 
no better way to celebrate his birth- 
day. (She rises and starts left) ’'m 
going to get started in the basement. 

Jack (Rising too): O.K., Lucille, I'll 
help you. Is there anything you 
want me to do first, Mom? 

MoruHer: Well, you might take the 
curtains down in the living room — 
they’re hard for me to reach. 

Jack: Sure, Mom. (He goes off right 
and Lucite off left.) 

Fatuer: And I’d better get at the 
windows, Edith. (He goes off left.) 
Bossi: I still don’t see what I can do, 

Mother. 

Moruer (Handing him stack of dishes): 
You might take these dishes out into 
the kitchen for me. 

Bossie: But I didn’t mean that. I 





mean about Lincoln. (He takes the 
dishes and goes solemnly off left. 
MoruHeER looks after him and then 
shakes her head and starts to stack the 
rest of the dishes. FaTHER comes back 


carrying a pail of water and a 


squeegie.) 

MorsHer: Henry, can’t you explain 
more to Bobbie? 

FaTHEeR: Explain? What about? (He 
sets down his pail.) 

MorueEr: Lincoln’s Birthday — what 
it means. You know, Henry, Bobbie 
takes everything so seriously. I 
think he’s worried because we’re all 
just — well, working. me. 

FatHer: Yes, I suppose it ~ doesn’t 
seem much of a celebration for his 
hero. 

Moruer: That’s it. Ever since you 
started him on that collection of 
Lincoln pennies, he’s talked so much 
about Lincoln and now along comes 
his birthday and we— (BosBBIE 
reenters left.) 

Bossie: Mother, do you want me to 
take out some more dishes? 

Moruer: Not if there’s something else 
you’d rather do, Bobbie. After all, 
this zs a holiday. 

Bossie: But everybody’s working. 
(Moruer looks at FaTHEr.) 

FatuEr: Bobbie, my boy, maybe I can 
explain a little more. When we think 
of Lincoln we think of our country, 

_ don’t we? 

Bossie: Yes, Father, because Lincoln 
did so much for our country. 

FaTHErR: Exactly, and Lincoln’s Birth- 
day makes us remember that. Each 
one of us makes up his mind to do 
his best for his country, too. To 
keep it strong and free, the way 
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go out and buy something for him. toward none; with charity for all; 
After all, holidays mean presents to —” (FATHER enters right.) 
. children. FatuHEr: Bobbie, where’s your mother? 














































Lincoln wanted it to be. To help basement and help Lucille. 
solve its problems— to help each goes off left.) 
other — Fatuer (He picks up his pail): Well, I 
BosBiE: Problems? got this far. Where do I start? 
FaTHER: Well, there’s the peace among Moruer: In the living room, Henry. 
nations — and the housing shortage The curtains are out of the way in 
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all over the world — and inflation — there. 
BoBBIE: Inflation? Is that todo with FarTner: Fine. (Singing gaily as he 
money? exits to tune from “Pinafore” — 
FaTrHEeR: Yes, son. “When I was a Lad’) He polished up 


BosBiE: Well, would it help if I spent the windows so carefully — tra — 
my Lincoln pennies instead of saving la — le — (He goes off right. MoTHER 
them? smiles, picks up rest of dishes in one 

FatHER: No, Bobbie, that would make hand and gathers the curtains over her 
it worse. But if we all make up our other arm. BosBIE enters slowly 
minds to help in any way we can — right, reading a large book.) 

Bossier: And is that celebrating, Boxpsre: Mom, did you know that 
Father, if you make up your mind Lincoln was almost six feet four 
to do that? inches tall? 

FatuEr: It’s honoring Lincoln, Bobbie, Moruer: Yes I did, dear, and he prob- 
in the way he’d want to be honored. ably ate his eggs every morning. 

BosBre: Oh. . . Well, I guess I’ll get Boxssre: I suppose. . . (He sits down 
my book on Famous Americans and at the table facing audience and 
read some more about him. (He goes MoruHER goes off left.) Let’s see. 
off right. Farner shakes his head.) (He turns some pages of book.) 

Mortuer: Henry, maybe you’d better Hmmm (Reading) “With malice 


FatHer: I don’t think so—not to Bossie: In the kitchen, I guess. 
Bobbie. Anyhow, the only thing he Father, what does with malice to- 
wants is that oldest Lincoln penny, ward none mean. 
and they’re very hard to find. Ican’t Fataer: Why, it— it means no ill 
even find one at the bank. (Jack will toward anyone. You like every- 
enters right carrying some curtains one. 


over his arm.) Bossie: That’s what I thought. I’ve 
Jack: Here are your curtains, Mom. found something that Mr. Lincoln 
( What’ll I do with them? said that fits in with what you told 


Moruer: Oh, I'll take care of them, me. See— (He points to page in 
Jack. Just put them over a chair book.) 
there. (Jack hangs curtains over Farner (Leaning over Bossin’s shoul- 
back of chair.) der): Hmm — from Lincoln’s second 
Jack: O.K. I’m going down in the inaugural address. (Reading) “With 
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malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and 
his orphan — to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and last- 
ing peace among ourselves, and with 
all nations.” (He pauses.) Yes, son, 
that is in line with what I was telling 
you but Mr. Lincoln says it much 
better than I could ever say it. 
That’s one of the finest things that’s 
ever been written and it’s just as 
true today as it was when he wrote it. 

Bossier: But I guess we don’t do all 
those things Mr. Lincoln said. 

Fatuer: I — I don’t know, son. Some 
of us try — 

Bossie: But you said that was the 
way to celebrate his birthday. 

FATHER (At his wit’s end): Oh, Bobbie, 
I — (MoruHeERr reenters with a bucket 
and a mop.) 

MorueEr: Henry, I thought you were 
washing windows. 

Fatuer: I was but I got sidetracked 
by our son and Mr. Lincoln. Be- 
sides, I need a polishing cloth. 

Moruer: Well, there are some old rags 
in the bottom drawer in the kitchen, 
Henry. (FaTHER exits left passing 
Lucite and Jack as they enter. 
Their hands are dirty and they have a 
few smudges on their faces.) 

Jack: Say, Mom, you ought to see the 
basement. 

MorueEr: Don’t tell me you’ve got it 
cleaned up already. (Morxer has 


set down bucket and leans on mop as 
she listens.) 








Jack: No, but Lucille had all the 
newspapers and magazines off the 
shelves and we just took them out- 
side for the junk man — and we set 
the old studio couch against the long 
wall — 


LuctLueE: And the porch furniture that - 


was stacked up in one corner— 
there’s room for all of that and it just 
needs a little cleaning up. Why, it’s 
going to be positively spacious down 
there. 

Jack: It'll make a super play room. 

MortueEr: |’vealways thought it would, 
and while you’re doing your cleaning 
don’t forget the washroom and the 
shower down there. It’ll save track- 
ing dirt through the house when you 
children come in from ball games and 
swimming next summer. 

LucILLE: Why, Mom, it’ll be just like 
a little house of our own. And I’ve 
even got an idea we can put some 
curtains at the windows. 

Moruer: Of course you can. I’ll find 
some for you when you’re ready — 
and there’s an old electric grill in the 
attic. You can use that for popping 
corn and making hamburgers. 

LuctLLE: Wonderful, Mom. 

Jack: Oh, boy, we can have some real 
parties! 

Bossie: A party? When? 

Lucite: Oh — oh, I see what’s in 
your mind, Bobbie. A party for Mr. 
Lincoln. Well, not tonight — it 
won’t be ready. But you’re going to 
like that room. You’ll be able to 
keep some of your stuff down there. 

Moruer: Yes, Bobbie, your penny 
collection and some of your books. 

Jack: Sure, there’s lots of shelf space. 
There are two long shelves — one 
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for Lucille and one for me — and 

you can have the little one all to 
yourself. 

Bopsie: Oh . . . Well, why should I 
have the little one? I’ve got more 
books than either of you. 

Jack: Maybe you have but you still 

fF get the little one. 

LucILLE: You see, we’re older, Bobbie. 

Bossie: I don’t see that your being 
older has anything to do with it. 
Mr. Lincoln didn’t say so. 

Jack: What do you mean? 

Bospsie: His Gettysburg address — 
I’ve just been reading it. ‘Four- 
score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” Equal. 
See? (Jack and LuctLue laugh.) 

JACKIE: Yeah, well, we’ll have to think 
about it. Maybe we can make your 
shelf longer. (FaTHER enters left.) 

FaTHER: Edith, I can’t find those 
rags — 

Moruer: Oh, Henry — (The doorbell 
rings.) That’s probably the mail- 
man. Will you go and see, Bobbie? 

Bossi: All right, Mother. (He exits 
right taking his book with him.) 

MorTHER (Setting her mop against wall 
and starting left): Vl get them for 
you, Henry. I don’t know why it is 
you can never find — (She ezits 
left.) 

FaTHER: Well, you two look as though 
you’d been working. I haven’t even 
started yet. 

LuctLtuE: We've only just started and 

we'd better get busy again too. 

(BosBIE reenters, without his book 

this time.) 








Bossre: It wasn’t the mailman. It’s 
company. 

FatHer: Company? 

Jack: At this time of day? 

Lucitte: Mother will certainly be 
pleased with the house all — 

Moruer (Entering left): Here you are, 
Henry. (Handing him a cloth) It was 
right where I told you. 

Fatuer (Taking cloth): My dear, we 
have company. 

Moruer: Company?? (A Youne 
MAN enters right followed by a YOUNG 
Woman with a baby in her arms. A 
large baby doll may be used for baby.) 

FaTHer (Stepping forward and hesi- 
tating a little): How do you do? 

Youne Man: Excuse me, sir, but your 
boy left the door open — so we just 
walked in. 

FatHer: That’s quite all right. You 
look tired. Would you care to sit 
down? (He moves one of dining room 
chairs toward Youne Man.) 

Youne Man: No, sir, but maybe my 
wife — 

Wire (She sits down): Thank you. 

Youne Man: I’d better explain what 
this is: all about. We noticed you 
were moving, you see. The curtains 
being down and the furniture — 

Moruer: Moving? 

Youne Man: Yes, and I thought if 
you didn’t have the renting of the 
place perhaps you could tell us who 
did. 

Bossie: But Mister, we’re not moving. 

Youne Man: You're not? (He looks at 
FaTuHER who shakes his head.) 

Moru_Er: No, it — it’s just that I’m 
cleaning house. 

Youne Man: Oh, I —I see. 

Wire (Rising): We’re terribly sorry to 











have bothered you. We'd better go, 

Dick. 

Youne Man (Starting right): Yes. I— 
I suppose. (He turns back.) Say, 
you don’t know of any place for rent, 
do you? 

FatHER: Why, no, I—I’m afraid I 


don’t. I wish I did. I know how 
hard it is these days. 

Youne Man: Yes, it is. We’ve looked 
everywhere. 


Jack: There was an apartment on 10th 
Street last week. 

Luctt1E: That’s gone, Jack. It wasn’t 
vacant a day. 

Moruer: Have you tried the neighbor- 
hood just north of here? 

Wire: Oh, yes, there’s nothing. 

FatTHEeR: I suppose you’re one of our 
returned veterans? 

Youne Man: Yes, sir. Right now I’m 
working days and going to school at 
night on the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

FatHer: That’s fine—but I don’t 
know why the country can’t do 
something about housing for you 
veterans. 

Youne Man: I —I guess it’s a prob- 
lem, sir. Well, thanks anyhow, for 
your interest. Come along, Jean, 
let’s go. 

Wire (Trying to smile): Where’ll we 
go, Dick? (They start right.) 

FaTuHERr: Say, wait a minute. Haven’t 
you two anywhere to go? 

Youne Man: Well, as a matter of fact, 
we had a hotel room until midnight 


last night — 
Moruer: Midnight? You — you mean 
you’ve just been walking about — 


Youne Man: No, we slept in the rail- 
road station. 
Lucite: But the baby — 


Younec Man: That’s it. I could take 

it, but my wife and the baby — 
Wire (Smiling a litle): Now, Dick, 
. we’ve been taking it too, pretty well. 
Youne Man: Darling, as though I 
meant — 


Moruer: You poor dears. Let me get . 


you some breakfast. (She starts left.) 

Youne Man: Oh, no, thanks. We’ve 
had breakfast. 

Moruer: A cup of coffee then. It’s 
right on the stove. All I have to do 
is heat it up. (She goes off.) 

Wire: Your wife shouldn’t bother. 

FaTHER: Oh, you might as well have a 
cup of coffee. Here, sit down. (He 
pulls out chairs around the table. 
The Youna Man and his Wire sit 
down, he at right end and she left of 
him at upstage side. LUCILLE sits 
next to her and admires the baby. 
FaTHER sits at left end and Jack on 
the downstage side. BosBIE stands, 
watching.) 

FatHer: My name’s Henry Carter by 
the way —and Lucille, Jack and 
Bobbie. 

Youne Man: How do you do? I’m 
Dick Forrest — and my wife and 
Dick, Jr. 

FatHer: Well — well — Dick, Jr. — 
and you’re still going to school. 

Younec Man: At nights, sir. I’m 
studying law. It’s a long hard grind 
but if we can just get a place to live, 
I think I can make it. 

Wire: Of course you can, Dick. 

Bossie: You study law? Are you 
going to be a lawyer? 

Youne Man: I hope so — one of these 
days. 

BopsizE: Do you have Blackstone’s 
Commentaries? 


























Youne Man: Why, yes. Right now 
they’re checked at the station with 
our bags but — 

BosBIE: Do you know how Abraham 
Lincoln got his Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries? He bought them in a 
barrel with a lot of other stuff. 

Youne Maw: So he did. Say, this is 
his birthday, isn’t it? (Morner 
enters with two cups of coffee and a 
plate of rolls. She places the coffee in 
front of the Youne Man and his Wire 
and sets the rolls near them.) 

MoruHeEr: Here we are. The coffee’s not 
quite fresh but the rolls are. 

Wire: This is so nice of you. 

MorueEr: Now, don’t say a word. It’s 
the least we can do. If we could just 
help you find a place to live. 

Fatuer: If we only could. But the 
fact is we just don’t know of a thing. 
Not a thing. 

BosBiE: But Father, do you think 
they’d mind living in a basement? 
FatHEr: I don’t know, son. Whose 

basement — why — why — 

MorueEr: Henry, are you thinking the 
same thing I am? 

Jack: Of course he is. Our basement! 

Lucite: We’ve just been saying what 
a nice room it would make! 

Bossie: And there are shelves for your 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

Youne Man: You mean you’ve got a 
place — 

FaTHER: Certainly we have — right 
here in this house. The basement’s 
been there all along. I don’t know 
why we didn’t think of it before. 

Moruer: Of course it isn’t much and 
it’ll need some fixing up. 

Wire: Oh, Mrs. Carter, it’ll seem like 
heaven to us. Dick, I can’t believe 


we've found a place! 

Youne Man (Fishing some money from 
pants pocket — several bills and some 
change. Some of the change falls on 
the table): Well, say, let’s pay some 
rent right now before these good 
people change their minds. How 
much, sir? 

Fatuer: Oh, that room can’t be worth 
much. Put that money away. We’ll 
settle that when we get to it. 

Youna Man: Well, all right. (He 
shoves bills back into his pocket, picks 
up change and holds up one penny 
which he shows to his Wirz.) Didn’t I 
tell you this was my lucky penny, 
Jean? (He shows it to others.) It’s 
just a Lincoln penny but someone 
gave it to me and said it was sort of 
valuable and I carried it all through 
the war. 

Bosse: A Lincoln penny. May I look 
at it? 

Jack: He collects Lincoln pennies. 
(Youne Man hands penny to 
BoBBIE.) 

BossiE: Why, it’s the S VDB penny! 

Youne Man: The § stands for San 
Francisco, I suppose, where it was 
minted but what does the VDB 
mean? 

BossiE: Why, those are the initials of 
the designer who made it — Victor 
D. Brenner. (Still looking at it) This 
is a rare one all right. 

Youne Man: It is, huh? Have you got 
it in your collection? 

Bossie: No, it’s the only one I haven’t 
got. 

Youne Man: Well, you’ve got it now. 

Bossie: But I—I couldn’t take it, 
sir. It’s your lucky penny. 

Youne Man: It’s brought me enough 











luck today — all the luck I need. 

Keep it. (He looks at his Wire and 

then back at Bonsiz.) To please us. 

Wire: Yes. 

Bossie (He is speechless): I —I— 
thank you. Why — thank you. 

Youne Man: You'd think I’d given 
him a million dollars. 

FaTHER: It does mean a lot to him 
. . . Well, Bobbie, you’re having a 
big Lincoln’s Birthday after all. 

BossteE: I’ll bet I never have a better 
one. 

Fatuer: And you suggested the base- 
ment. 

Bossie: Well, Abraham Lincoln used 
to give up his room at the inn when 
someone needed it and sleep on the 
counter of his store. I didn’t think 
we should mind giving up our base- 
ment. 

FatHer: Mind? We’re delighted. 

Funny thing — here I’ve been wor- 





rying about the housing shortage 
and thinking the country should do 
something and still all along I could 
have — 


Younec Man: Well, sir, sometimes we 


don’t see things right in front of our 
noses. 


Bossi: We really celebrated Lincoln’s : 


Birthday after all. 

FaTHER: Yes, son, you’ve got your 
penny. 

Bossie: Not only that, Father. We 
solved a problem. 

FatuHer: A prob — oh, yes, the hous- 
ing shortage. We didn’t solve all of 
it, of course. 

Bossier: No, but you said if each one 
of us did his part. 

Fatuer: That’s right. If each one of 
of us does his part, no matter how 
small, all the problems, no matter 


how big, can be solved. 
THE END 


The Dulce Man 


by Catherine Blanton 


Characters 

JULIO, a young boy 

JuANA, his sister 

CarmMeE ita, their beautiful older sister 

Peprito, the dulce man, in love with 
Carmelita 

JosE, the bullfighter, also in love with 
Carmelita 

VILLAGERS, VENDERS and SINGER 


ScENE 1 
Sertine: The placita of a small pueblo 
in Mexico. 
Time: Early morning. 
At Rise: Juuio and Juana are sitting 





on the floor upstage. 

JuLio (Counting change from one pile 
to the other): Uno, dos, tres — 

Juana: Cinco, seis, siete — 

Juti0o: Ocho — 

JuaNA (Louder): And quince. 

Juxio (Triumphanily): And _ vienti- 
cinco. 

JuANA (Jumping to her feet): Vienti- 
cinco! So much money, Julio! 

Juxio (Rattles money in hand): Almost 
a pocketful. 

Juana: But what are you going to do 
with so much money, Julio? 

Juio (Leans close and whispers loudly): 








I’m going to spend every single bit 
for dulces. 

Juana: Dulces! But, Julio, that is so 
much money. What would the 
grandmama think? 

Jutio: She won’t care. Didn’t she give 
it to me for my saint’s day to spend 
as I wish? (Pauses and looks at the 
money in his hand.) Never have I 
had all the dulces I wanted. And 
now, little sister, you and I are 
going to have the best that Pedrito 
has on his table. 

Juana (Excitedly): Ooooh! I hope he 
has some with chocolate today. 

Jutio (Looking about): I wish he’d 
hurry and come. 

JuaNA: He’s late. 

Jutio: Sure on the day I have money 
to spend. (Gets up and looking again 
at the money in his hands, drops the 
coins into his pocket.) Come on, let’s 
see if we can find him. (They run 
about as if looking through the trees.) 

Peprito (Offstage): Dulces! Dulces! 
Fresh dulces! Who'll buy my 
dulces? Straight from the kitchen 
of Pedrito. 

Jutio: Here he comes. 

Juana: I can hardly wait. 

Prprito (Comes on stage carrying table 
on head): Buenos dias, Julio. And 
Juana. You are like the birds out so 
early. 

Jutio: It is you who are late, Pedrito. 

Peprito: Is it so? (Smiling) But today 
I make the very special candy. (Sets 
table on floor. Children anxiously 
peep under the white cover of table, 
but Peprito makes no effort to lift it.) 

JuANA: Really! 

Jutio: Fine! For today we have the 
money to buy. 
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Peprito (Dreamily): Yes, today I 
make the very special candy. All 
night my heart keeps saying 
“Pedrito, tomorrow you make the 
good dulce and perhaps the lovely 
Carmelita will smile at you and then 
— (Draws a deep breath) then maybe 
your heart will be brave to give it 
to her.” 

Jutio (Disgusted): Caramba! Car- 
melita does not need the candy. It 
is I who want to buy. 

Peprito: Buy? Oh, si, you have a few 
centavos to spend? That is nice. 
(Takes cloth from table. Children 
lean over excitedly and pick up various 
pieces, showing them to one another. 
PepRITo picks up large piece in 
shape of heart and holds it up ad- 
miringly.) Here is the piece I made 
for Carmelita. Will she not like it? 
(Juxio holds up candy to Juana.) 

JuANA (Shakes head): No, I don’t like 
that. 

Peprito (Surprised): But does the 
lovely Carmelita not like good dulce? 

Juxio (Disgustedly): No. No. 

Prprito (Going off into rapture) : Some- 

times it seems I must die if she 
doesn’t smile at me. She is like the 
angel in the church. And I, and I — 
cannot even speak to her. 
(JuLIo and Juana look at one another, 
then PepRITO. JuLio points to his 
head then at Peprito. JuANA shakes 
her head and points to her heart.) 

Juio (Nods his head): Then if you love 
Carmelita, why don’t you say so, 
Pedrito? Tell her. 

Prprito: Oh, it is not so easy. The 
words, they do not come. (Swallows 
nervously) In fact, they do not come 
at all. And my hands. I do not 











know what to do with them. 

Juana: Why don’t you serenade her 
like Jose, the bullfighter? 

Juuio: Sure! You could do that. 
Then you wouldn’t have to talk. 

Peprito (Throws out hands help- 
lessly): But, alas, the Pedrito does 
not play the guitar and his voice 
sounds like the singing of the little 
burro. 

Junio: Well, that is too bad. But 
Juana and I want to buy our dulces. 

Peprito (Unheeding): Such a coward 
Iam. I shall never be able to tell my 
love to Carmelita. 

Juxio: Can we buy all these dulces for 
twenty-five centavos? (Points to the 
various pieces.) 

Peprito: Dulces? Eh? Oh, why, sure, 
for the little brother and sister of 
Carmelita I would sell much for the 
centavos. (JuLIO excitedly takes up 
the candy, handing some to JUANA. 
They taste it hungrily.) 

Juana: Well, pay him, Julio. 

Jutio (Smiling): I most forgot. 
(Reaches into his pocket. Slowly the 
smile fades from his face. He begins 
more frantically to search through his 
pockets.) 

Juana: Can’t you find the money, 
Julio? (Juana starts looking in his 
pockets. Then Peprito. They pull 
strings, top, galls, spoon, colored 
handkerchiefs, boxes, etc., from 
pockets. JuLio reaches his hand in 
and pulls out a mouse.) 

Peprito (Laughs): What? Another 
mouse? Do they grow in your 
pockets, Julio? 

Juuio: No, but this one is the best I’ve 
had yet, Pedrito. He’s really good. 


He can sing. 

Peprito: Ho! A singing mouse. Que 
cosa! 

Juana (Seriously): It’s a good thing 
you didn’t put the dulces in the 
pocket or he would have eaten them 


up. (A startled expression comes to 


her face) Do-do you suppose the 
little raton might have eaten the 
money? 

Juxtio (Holds mouse by tail and shakes 
vigorously. Suddenly the mouse slips 
from his fingers and is gone): He’s 
gone! (JuLIo and JuaNA run about 
as if chasing the mouse. PEpRITO 
looks on and sometimes helps.) 

Juana: He’s gone, Julio. There’s no 
use looking any more. It’s better to 
try to find the money and pay for 
the dulces. 

Jutio (Almost in tears): But I know 
el raton ate the money and now we'll 
have to give back the dulces. And 
they did taste so good. 

Peprito (Covers table): Ah, that is all 
right. I think you have only dropped 
the money on the grass. You will 
find it sometime. Give it to me then. 
(Puts table on head) Adios. (Slowly 
goes off stage after making effort to 
sell to women at fountain, etc. JULIO 
and JUANA again sit down in first 
position and eat the candy.) 

Juana: Mmmmmn, isn’t it delicioso, 
mi Julio? 

Juxio: I wish I could have this every 
day and every day. 

Juana: Do you really think you're 
going to get filled? 

Jutio: Hmmm, that’s hard to tell. 
Seems I’m empty for candy right 
down to my toes. (Holds up bare feet) 
And that’s a long ways. 
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Juana: I bet nobody can make such 
good candy as our Ped — (Stops, 
startled. Leans toward Juuio) Julio! 
If Pedrito, the dulce man, should 
marry Carmelita, he—he would 
really be ours then. 

Jutio (Sits up straight): And all his 
dulces would be ours. 

Juana: That would be much better 
than having that Jose for a brother. 

Jutio: Of course it would. 

Juana: But Pedrito is such a funny 
man. He is afraid of our Carmelita. 

Jutio: Huh! I am too sometimes. 
(Jumps to his feet) Come, let’s look 
again for that mouse. (While they 
are looking, CARMELITA enters right, 
carries large stone jar.) 

CarRMELITA: And what are the mucha- 
chos hunting? (Juana starts to 
speak, but Jutio stops her with fin- 
gers on lips.) 

Jutio: Es nada! Nada! (Junio and 
JuaNA follow Carmeita toward 
fountain.) 

Jutio (Hands CARMELITA a piece of 
candy): Do you like Pedrito’s dulce? 

Carme ita: Of course, I like it. 

JuaANA: Wouldn’t you like to have 
some every day? 

CARMELITA: Que cosa! Such children. 

Juana: Don’t you think the dulce man 
is nice? 

CarmeE ita (Looks at her closely): What 
are you talking about, Juana. 

Jutio (Hesitatingly): He loves you. 

JuaNA (Hurriedly): He told us. 

Juuio: He is afraid to tell you. 

CarMELITA (Tosses her head proudly 
and laughs): He is like a silly clown. 
All he can do is go around saying, 
“Dulces, dulces, who'll buy my 
dulces?” Who would want such a 


husband? What a _ sweetheart! 
Afraid to tell you he loves you. Now 
me, I prefer the brave Jose. He is 
not afraid of anything. Does he not 
send me the love letters? But your 
Pedrito — what does he do? Stands 
about looking like the barnyard 
calf. No, give me a brave matador 
like my Jose. (Junio and JUANA re- 
luctantly again start hunting for the 
mouse and CARMELITA goes to the 
fountain.) 

CarMELITA (Starts back with filled jar): 
Julio, what are you looking for? 

Juana: He’s looking for the money the 
grandmama gave him. (The mes- 
senger, out of breath, comes on stage.) 

MeEssENGER: Senorita, Senorita Car- 
melita! Here is a letter that only 
now came on the bus. (Slowly reads 
over the address) Senorita Carmelita 
Reyes, San Miguel, Mexico. It is for 
you — (Ezcitedly) and from the bull- 
fighter. 

CarME ita (Grabs envelope) : Here, give 
it tome. (Everyone waits expectantly 
while she opens and scans the page.) 

MEssENGER: What does it say, Seno- 
rita? 

CarMELItTA (Proudly): He’s coming. 

VittaGErs: The bullfighter is coming 
here? 

CaRMELITA: Certainly. He’s coming 
to see me. 

ist VitLaGER: It is not often the great 
Jose visits our pueblo. 

2npD VILLAGER: We should have a 
fiesta for him. 

VittaGeErs (In chorus): Bravo, a fiesta 
for the brave Jose! (All start off 
stage as curtain lowers.) 

CURTAIN 
(Continued on next page.) 
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ScENE 2 

Sertine: The same. 

At Rise: VILLAGERS and VENDERS are 
decorating the placita with flags, 
bunting and flowers. CARMELITA 
primps, keeping an eye out for JOSE. 
Juuio and Juana are hunting for the 
mouse and getting in everyone’s way. 
Peprito stands to the left, upstage, 
with table before him. 

Jutio (Loud whisper to Peprito): We 
have not found the money, Pedrito. 

Juana: And the candy is all gone. 

Peprito (Shrugs shoulders): It does 
not matter, mi muchachos. Ah, 
nothing matters now. The handsome 
Jose comes and Carmelita will never 
smile at me. Why do I have to be 
such a coward? Why would my 
tongue not speak what my heart 
was saying? 

Jutio: You have lost Carmelita and I 
have lost my mouse. He was such a 
clever one, too. 

Peprito (Mooning): And so beautiful. 
There will never be another like her. 

Jutio: It could have learned many 
tricks and I might have made much 
money with such a mouse. 

Juana: Stop being so foolish, Julio. 
You know there are many mice in 
the kitchen. And one is as good as 
another. And as for you, Pedrito, 
you are very stupid. Carmelita is 
sometimes cross and angry and then 
you forget how pretty she is. (JULIO 
and Peprito look unbelieving, but 
help with the decorations.) 

MESSENGER (Runs on stage): He’s 
coming. Jose, the bullfighter is 
coming. (Everyone acts excited. 
CarRMELITA hurriedly primps, but is 
indifferent to Jose when he appears.) 


VitLAGERS: Buenas tardes! Viva! 
Jose! 
JosE (Makes grand entrance. Bows 


- from waist with hat in hand): Senoras 
—senors—(Turns to CaRMELITA) 
Senorita! You do the Jose much 
honor. 

Ist VILLAGER: We are proud to have 
the great matador visit our pueblo. 

VILLAGERS: Bravo, for the brave mata- 
dor. (JosE bows again.) 

Juutio (Runs to Jose): Please, Senor 
Jose, tell us of your fights. 

Juana: Yes! Please, senor. Were you 
ever afraid? 

Jose: What? The great Jose afraid? 
(Throws back head proudly) That is a 
joke. The great Jose is afraid of 
nothing. 

CarRMELITA (Comes forward): Please, 
Jose. We are waiting. 

Jose (Bows to CarME.ItA): Of course, 
for you, senorita. 

VitLAGERs: Bravo! Bravo! Tell us of 
your fights. (They sit or stand in 
semi-circle. All listen attentively.) 

Jose: Ah, it is the narrow escapes I 
have had. But no bull is going to 
frighten the great Jose. (T7'weaks 
CARMELITA on chin) No, senorita. 
Nothing frightens me. Why, the 
last time I was in the ring I faced 
the meanest bull in all of Mexico. 

VILLAGERS: In all of Mexico! 

Jose: Already that torote had killed 
three men on the rancho. 

VILLAGERS: Three men on the rancho! 

Jose: Yes, he was a match for me. 
Around and around the ring we 
went. (Waves cape or serape in 
demonstration.) The crowd was 
screaming with excitement. El 
Torote came closer and closer. His 








breath was on my face. 

Juio (Sitting right upstage with JUANA, 
suddenly points finger towards JosE’s 
feet. Screams.): The mouse! (JosE 
freezes. Then starts running among 
frightened villagers. Finally makes 
exit. VILLAGERS run about ez- 
citedly. Women grab skirts and climb 
up on benches, etc. JuLIO and JUANA 
are in and out among them.) 

Junio: Catch him, Juana. There he 
goes. 

CarMELITA (Runs screaming, finally 
jumps to top of fountain. Wavers as 
if about to fall in): Jose! Help me! 
My Jose! The mouse it is coming 
toward me. Save me! 

Peprito (Runs to CARMELITA): Car- 
melita! (Jumps up by her side and 
takes her in his arms.) Carmelita, 
my darling. 

CarMeita: Oh, mi Pedrito! 

4rH VILLAGER: Where is Jose? (VIL- 
LAGERS look for JOSE.) 

Ist VILLAGER: He is gone. 

2np VILLAGER: The great and brave 
matador has run away. (Gradually 
the VitLAGERS leave the stage.) 

Peprito: Ah, Carmelita, my little 
dove. For the many months my 
arms have cried to hold you. (Holds 
out his arms.) See how strong they 
are. Always will they protect and 
keep you safe. 

CarMELITA (Looks at him admiringly): 
Ah, Pedrito. 

Peprito (Gives her an awkward kiss): 
There, how do you like that? 

CarmeE.ita: Ah, Pedrito, you are 
wonderful. Your kisses are like your 
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dulce. 

Prprito: Then senorita, have another. 
(Kisses her again. Juxio and JuANA 
come running up to them with the 
mouse hanging by its tail in Juii0’s 
hand.) 

Jutio: I’ve found him, Pedrito. 
(Fondles the mouse) Do you want to 
hear him sing? 

CarMELITA: No! No! Take him away. 
Pedrito — 

Peprito: There, there my love, I will 
protect you. 

JuaNA: We found the mouse, Pedrito, 
but we did not find the money. 
What about the dulces? 

Preprito (Waves hand generously): Es 
nada, nada. Forget. There is my 
table. Take all you want. 

JuLio: Honest? 

JuANA: Really! 

Peprito: Si, si! (As an afterthought) 
And give el raton some. But leave 
Carmelita and me alone. We have 
much (Embarrassed pause), well, 
much business to talk about. (Helps 
CaRMELITA down and they go off 
stage, arm in arm, with her head on 
his shoulder. Jutio and Juana look 
after them in amazement.) 

JuaNA: Why, the dulce man is going 
to be ours after all. 

Jutio: And — and all because of the 
little mouse. 

Juana (Pulls Juuio toward table): 
Hurry, I’m hungry. 

Jutio (Picks up candy heart intended 
for CarMELITA): Here, let’s give this 
to el raton. He deserves it. 

THE END 








What He Deserves 


by Helen Littler Howard 


Characters 
Tue Kine 
THE QUEEN 
THE PaGE 
THE PEASANT 
His Rich BrRoTHER 
Two GUARDS 
ScENE 1 

Setrine: The throne room. 

At Rise: The Kine and QUEEN are 
seated on their thrones. Two GUARDS 
stand at attention on either side. 

Kine: How good it is to be at peace 
again. Our country prospers and 
our people seem happy. 

QuEEN: Our people are thankful to you 
for your leadership. The presents 
you are constantly receiving prove 
this. 

Kine: I am grateful to them for their 
tokens of affection. (PAGE enters 
and kneels before the Kina.) 

Kine: Does someone seek justice? 

Pace: No, Sire. A peasant comes with 
a gift for you. 

QuEEN: Even the peasants bring gifts! 

Kine: Let him come in that I may 
thank him in person. (Ezit Pacr.) 
Another gift. How pleasing to have 
even the peasants so generous! 
(Enter Pace with PEASANT.) 

Pace: Here is the giver, Your Majesty. 
(PEASANT kneels to KING.) 

Kine: Rise, my good man. My page 
tells me that you have brought me a 
gift. I am very pleased with your 
thought of me. 
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PrEasaNnt (Rising): Your Majesty, I am - 


but a poor peasant, but when I har- 
vested my turnips I found one go 
large that it would scarcely go into 
my cart. I said to my wife, “Why, 
this is a turnip fit for a king!” So, 
Your Majesty, I have brought it to 
you. 

Kine: A turnip larger than a cart! 
Where is this wonderful vegetable? 

Peasant: It is in the courtyard, Sire. 
It would scarcely go through the 
gate. 

QuEEN: Let us see this remarkable 
turnip! 

Prasant: If you will look through the 
window you can see it in the court- 
yard. (PAGE draws aside the curtains 
of the window stage right. The Kine 
and Queen go to the window followed 
by the PEASANT.) 

Kine: Look! I have never seen such a 
sight before! It is indeed larger than 
a cart. 

QuEEN: The cart is bending with its 
weight. It is a load even for two 
strong horses. 

Peasant: Yes, Your Majesty. My one 
horse could not draw it, so I bor- 
rowed one of my neighbor’s horses. 
(Kine and QUEEN return to thrones.) 

Kine: Such a gift is deserving of 4 
reward. (Aside to QuEEN) What 
shall we give him? 

Queen: A bag of gold and jewels would 
help him most, no doubt. 

Kine (To Pace): Bring me a bag of 
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gold and jewels. (EHzit Pac.) We 
have decided to reward you, my 
honest man. (Pace returns with 
bag.) Here is a bag of gold and jewels 
in return for your thought of us. 
(Gives PEASANT bag.) 

PeasaNT: Oh, thank you, Your Majes- 
ties! I can scarcely believe my good 
fortune. Why there is enough here 
to buy food and clothing for my good 
wife and me for the rest of our lives. 
You are most generous! (Bows and 
goes out with PaGE.) 

QuEEN (To Guarp): Follow the Peas- 
ant but do not let him see you. 
(Exit GUARD.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 


ScENE 2 

Sertine: A path. 

Guarp (Enters through center of cur- 
tains): Here comes the Peasant now. 
I’ll just hide here and wait until he 
passes; then I can follow him. (Hides 
behind curtains.) 

Peasant (Enters stage left): A whole 
bag of gold and jewels! After I pay 
my neighbor for his horse (and I 
shall pay him twice as much as the 
animal is worth) I will still have 
more gold and jewels than I ever 
dreamed of. (Enter Rich BrorHEerR 
from stage right. The PEASANT 1s 
looking at his riches and the fine 
gentleman is walking with his nose in 
the air. The Ricn BrotHer bumps 
into the PEASANT, drops his cane and 
his high hat, but recovers his balance 
without falling down.) 

Rich Man (Angrily): Here, you peas- 
ant! Why don’t you look where you 
are going? Must we always be an- 
noyed by you peasants walking 
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along the same road as we do! 

Peasant (Looking up): Oh, Sir. 
sorry! 

Rico Man (Holding up his monocle): 
Well, if it isn’t my poor brother! 
Where have you been in your ragged 
coat? 

Peasant: I’ve been to the palace. 

Ricu Man: To the Palace! What have 
you been to the palace for? I sup- 
pose the King sent you a special in- - 
vitation! 

Peasant: I took the King a present. 
Just see what he gave me in return. 

Rico Man: A bag of gold and jewels! 
What in the world did you give him 
that he made you such a present? 

Peasant: I gave him a turnip. 

Rico Man: A turnip! You gave the 
King a turnip and he made you a 
rich man! 

Peasant: Yes. I must hurry home and 
tell my wife of our good fortune. 
(Goes off stage right.) 

Rich Man: Hah! The King is too 
generous! (Picks up hat and cane.) 
I have an idea. If the King gives a 
bag of gold and jewels for a mere 
turnip, what would he give for a 
truly fine gift! Now let me see... 
what does the King like best of all? 
I have it — horses! The King dotes 
on his fine horses and spends a great 
deal of time at the royal stables! I'll 
sell all of my land and buy the King 
fine horses! Then we shall see who 
is the best rewarded giver in the 
kingdom! No doubt he will make 
me a noble. . . indeed the wealthi- 
est noble in the land! (Tucks cane 
under arm and rubs his hands in glee 
as he goes off stage left.) 

Guarp (Coming through curtains): 


I’m 








This is information for the Queen. 

I’ll return to the palace and tell her. 

(Goes back through center of curtains.) 
ScENE 3 

Sertinc: The throne room. 

At Risse: The Guarp is talking aside 
to the QUEEN. KunG is looking out of 
the window. 

Kine: What a sight meets my eyes! 
Just coming into the courtyard is a 
dozen of the finest horses I have 
seen. Can it be that someone is 
making me another gift! 

Guarp (To QurEEN): It is he, Your 
Majesty. 

QuEEN: How quickly he has disposed 
of his land and purchased the 
horses! He is as eager as he is 
generous! 

Kina (Returning to throne): Such a 
gift must be well rewarded. (To 
Queen) You must think of a special 
gift for this man, my dear. 

QUEEN: Yes, indeed! He shall have the 
gift he deserves! 

Pace (Entering): A fine gentleman de- 
sires to see you, Sire. He has brought 
you a gift. 

Kine: Bid him enter at once. (Page 
exits.) Have you thought of a re- 
ward for him, my dear? 

QueEEN: Yes, he shall have what he 
deserves! (Enter Rich BROTHER 
with PaGE.) 

Ricu Man (Kneeling): Your Majesty, 
I have brought you a gift. 

Kine: Can it be all of those splendid 
horses I saw coming into the court- 
yard just now! 

Rich Man: Yes, Your Majesty. I 
wanted to show you how much I 
esteem and admire you for your 
leadership. 


Kine: How pleased I am! (Ricn Man 
turns aside toward audience and rubs 
his hands expectanily.) I must look 
again upon those fine horses. Come 
my Queen, you must see them before 
deciding upon a reward. (KING and 


QUEEN go to window.) Such a fine © 


lot of animals! (Rico MAN stands 
behind the Kina and QUEEN and 
pantomimes his great excitement.) 

QuEEN: These fine horses must have 
cost a fortune. Just see how proudly 
they hold their heads! (Kine and 
QUEEN return to thrones.) 

Kine: Now what shall we give him? 
(Rich BrotHEer pantomimes while 
Kine and QUEEN confer.) 

QuEEN (Aloud): It is what he de- 
serves! 

Kina: Of course. The very thing! 
How clever you are! (Jo Ric 
Man) You shall have as a reward 
the most wonderful thing in my 
palace! (Rich Man bows very low 
and waits eagerly for the K1na’s neat 
words.) Only this morning a peasant 
brought me the most wonderful 
turnip in the world. It is so large 
that it will scarcely fit into a cart 
and had to be drawn by two horses. 
In return I gave him a bag of gold 
and jewels! 

Rico Man (Eagerly): Yes... yes... 
Your Majesty... 

Kine: You shall have this turnip. . . 

Ricw Man: Oh, thank you, Your... 
(Realizing what the Kine has said) 

..aturnip! You mean... 

Kine: Yes, I mean that you shall have 
this wonderful vegetable. . . 

Ricu Man: But, Your Majesty, I — 

Kine: Say no more, my good fellow! 
Such a gift as yours is indeed worthy 
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of the most wonderful thing in the 
whole kingdom. 

Rich Man: But, Your Highness, I 
sold all of my possessions and spent 
all of my money — 

Kine: To bring me a present. Indeed 
you are the only one worthy to re- 
ceive this most unusual reward! 
Guards, take him out and give him 
this wonderful turnip— he shall have 
the horses and the cart as well. . . 

Rich Man (Protesting): But, Your 
Majesty, please listen to me. . . I 


tell you that I... 

Kina: Have never seen anything so 
wonderful . . . neither have I... 
and you are the only one to whom I 
would give it... 

Rico Man (In despair as he leaves the 
stage): I’m ruined! (Guarps and 
Ricu MAN leave stage.) 

Kine: My Dear, how clever of you to 
think of giving the fine gentleman 
what he deserves! 


THE END 


The Wolf and The Kid 


(An Aesop Fable Dramatized) 


by Rowena Benneit 


Characters 
Kip 
MoruHer Goat 
WoLr 
Dogs 

Time: In the days of Ancient Greece. 

Serrine: Pastoral. 

Ar Risr: A Motuer Goat and a Kip 
come on to the stage. The MorTHEer 
Goat is ambling, the Kip, capering. 

Kip (Joyously) : 

Oh, it’s fun to be out 

On a hillside of grass! 
To nibble and watch 

All the cloud-shadows pass! 
(He kicks up his heels.) 


Oh, it’s fun to be far 
From the shed’s sloping roof — 


To ve tossing a horn! 
To be kicking a hoof! 


Oh, I like it in spring 
When the peasant unlocks 
The gate of the barnyard 
And lets out his flocks. . 


Moruer Goat: 
Yes, roaming is fun 
Where wild flowers are. 
(She plucks one and nibbles it.) 
But you must not get lost 
And you must not go far 
From the flock or the goatherd 
Who plays you a tune 
On his little reed-pipes. 
_ You must follow as soon 
As you hear his pipes playing. . . 
(She lies down.) 


Kip: 
But why must I follow? 


(He butts his Moruer playfully and Morser Goat: 


dances about.) 


It’s dangerous staying 
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Behind and delaying. 
There’s many a kid 
Who gets lost just by straying. . . 


Kip (Frolicking): 
But it would be fun 
To stay all of a June night 
And dance with my shadow 
Right here in the moonlight .. . 


MorHerR Goat (Looking 
frightened) : 
O don’t talk so wildly, 
My poor little kid, 
The bad wolf would get you 
If that’s what you did — 
And heaven forbid! 


suddenly 


Kip (Boastfully): 
The wolf wouldn’t get me. 
I’d show him my horns 
And butt him right into 
The briars and thorns. 


Moruer Goat: 
Hush, hush, little silly! 
It scares me to hear you. 
You’re not a grown Billy. 
The wolf wouldn’t fear you. 
Stay near to the flock 
With the barking dogs near you. 
(The shepherd’s pipe plays offstage, 
right. The flock bleats. The dogs bark.) 


Kip (Pausing in his frolic petulantly) : 
But there goes the pipe 
And it’s not even dark. . . 


Moruer Goat (Rising): 
I hear the flock bleat 
And the shepherd dogs bark. 


We must overtake them 
Before it is gloaming. 


We mustn’t lose sight 
Of the herd when it’s homing. . . 
(She starts off stage, right.) 

Kip: All right, I am coming. (He 
starts after her. Exit Moruer Goat.) 

Kip (Turning back): 

I’m sure I’ll have time 

For just one little jump 
Over this log 

And over this stump. 
(He leaps as he speaks. He pauses, 
looking at a tempting bramble bush.) 
I’ll sharpen my horns 

Where this briar grows thickly. 
My mother’s so slow 

I'll catch up with her quickly. 
(He rubs his head on the bush. Enter 
Wo tr on tiptoe, left. He watches the 
Kip slyly. He winks at the audience 
and licks his chops.) 

Wotr: 

Good evening, young Billy, 
You’re looking quite fine. 
Your horns are all sharpened 
And my! how they shine! 

I hope you are coming 
To my house to dine. 

Kip (Who began trembling the moment 
the WotrF started speaking, now looks 
around and faces his enemy): 

If I dine, Sir, with you, ; 
Why then /’ll be the dinner. 
Wotr: 
Perhaps you deserve it, 
You silly young sinner. 
(He moves a step nearer to the Kip.) 
Kip (Aside): 
If I ever escape 
I'll stick close to my mother. . . 
I’ve got to get out of this 
Some way or other... 
Wor: 
Enough of your bleating 
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It’s time I was eating. 
(He steps again toward Kip.) 
Ki: 
I’ve heard that you sometimes 
Play music to sweeten 
The thoughts of your feast, Sir, 
Before you have eaten. 
I’ve heard that you’re noted 
For piping a tune. 
O pipe one for me 
While I dance by the moon... 
Wo.F (Flattered) : 
That’s not much to ask 
Since you’re dying so soon. 
My pipe is my windpipe — 
I'll pipe you a tune. 
(He howls and youls.) 
Kw (Dancing): 
O wonderful piper, 
O musical master! 
Pipe louder and louder. 
Pipe faster and faster. 
(The WouF outdoes himself with wild 
howls. He does not hear the dogs who 
begin barking off stage, right. But the 
Kip hears them and dances toward 
the sound.) 

Kip (To WotrF flattering): 

You’re better and better. 
You’re really a wonder 

Your music is quite as 
Impressive as thunder. . . 

Wor (As dog sounds come nearer): 
Hark! A bark! I’d better run. Why 
didn’t I stick to my butcher’s trade 
instead of turning musician? (He 
jumps the bramble bush.) Never again 
will I let anything turn me from my 
purpose! (Enter Doas barking and 
sniffing the ground.) 

Kip (Leaping toward Dogs and gestur- 
ing toward the retreating Wour): 
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He is there! He is there! 
Behind that big bush. 
Does (In barking rhythm): 
Here we go! Here we go! 
With a dash and a rush. 
We'll soon have him cornered 
Back there in the brush. 
(Exit WoutF and Dogs. The little 
Kip hides. Enter Motruer Goat.) 
MorueEr Goat: 
Oh, where is my kid? 
My poor little kid! 
Kip (Coming from hiding) : 
Right here, gentle mother, 
I’m all safely hid. . . 
(They run into each other’s arms.) 
MortHER Goat: 
We heard the wolf singing 
The song of the feast. 
We feared you were caught 
By that terrible beast. . . 
Kip: 
He did have me cornered 
But I made him sing 
By praising his music. 
I knew that would bring 
The shepherd dogs faster 
Than any one thing. 
MorueEr Goat: 
I’m proud of my kiddie 
For being so brave. 
Kip: 
Forgive me, good Mother, 
I didn’t behave. 
But always hereafter 
I'll stay near the herd 
And follow the shepherd, 
I give you my word. 
(He hugs his mother. Exit Kip and 
MoruHEr Goat.) 


THE END 








Part Three 


Grades 1, 2,3 





Little Snow White 


by Walter King 


Characters 
Snow WHITE 
PrepLAR WoMAN 
SEVEN DwarrFs 
THE PRINCE 

Sertine: The home of the Dwarfs. 

At Rise: Snow WHITE is bringing on 
some soup bowls and setting the table 
in preparation for the DWARFS’ sup- 
per. While doing this she hums or 
sings quietly, placing the dishes with 
great care. Suddenly, a strange voice 
is heard outside and SNow WHITE 
stops to listen. 

PeptarR (Shouting): Fine goods for 
sale! Fine goods for sale! All fit for 
a princess! Fine goods here! 

Snow Waite: Oh! a pedlar! It is such 
a long time since anyone came 
selling in the woods. (Goes to door.) 

Prepiar (At door): May I come in? I 
have some real fine goods to show 
you today. 

Snow Wuite: Oh, no! I’m very sorry 
really, but I can’t let you in. I’d 
love to see what you have though. 

Pepiar (Pushing her way past SNow 
Waite — she has a tray full of goods, 
held horizontal by straps over her 
shoulders): I’m sure you would. 
(Looks around) All alone, eh? 

Snow Waite: Yes. But the seven 
dwarfs will be back soon. See. 
(Points to table) I was just setting 
the supper dishes. 


PEDLAR (Appearing interested) : Really? 
Seven dwarfs? 

Snow Waite (Nodding her head tim- 
idly): Uh — huh! They work in the 
mines. But they will be real angry 
if they come home and find anyone 
here. They told me to let no one in. 

PEDLAR (Sits on chair, by table): That’s 
quite all right, my dear. They 
wouldn’t want you to miss this 
chance. Besides, it won’t take a 
minute. I’ll be a long way from here 
before they ever get back. See, a 
beautiful gold ring. (Holds it up 
admiringly) Do you know my dear 
that the girl who wears this ring is 
sure to be married to a prince? 

Snow Waite (Excitedly): To a prince! 
How much do you want for it? 

Pepuiar: Didn’t you say the dwarfs 
worked in the mines? 

Snow Wuite: Yes, they do. 

Pep.ar: Then they will have lots of 
money. So don’t worry now about 
the price, my dear. The dwarfs can 
pay for it any time. 

Snow Waite (Taking the ring and 
trying it on): Oh! isn’t it beautiful. 

Peptar: Ah, but you haven’t seen 
this? (Holds up a comb) Now there 
is a real comb. Do you know that 
the girl who wears this comb in her 
hair will never grow old. She will 
always look as pretty as when the 
prince marries her. 
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Snow Waite: Can I have that, too? 

PepiaR (Putting it in her hair): Cer- 
tainly. Look how well it suits you 
my dear. And now there is just one 
other thing I can spare today. And 
that is this great beautiful apple. 
Do you know my dear, if you take 
even one bite of this you will live to 
be over a hundred years old. 

Snow Wuite: But, I dare not eat it. 
The dwarfs told me never to eat any- 
thing a stranger gave me. 

PepLtaR: Nonsense. What are you 
afraid of? Bring me a knife and I 
will show you how delicious it is. 

Snow Waite (Picking up a knife from 
the table): Here. 

PEpLAR (Cutting apple): See, I will cut 
it in two. There! Now you can eat 
that half and I will eat this. Then 
we'll both live to be over a hundred, 
eh! (Laughs.) 

Snow Waite (As soon as she has taken 
a bite): Oh! (She puts her hand on her 
forehead and sinks down on the floor 
first to a sitting position and then over 
on her back with her face turned up- 
stage.) 

PEpLAR (Gets up and chuckles to her- 
self): You pattern of beauty. It is 
all over with you now. You have 
eaten the poisoned half of the apple. 
No more will my mirror taunt me 
with the words: 

Thou wert the fairest, lady Queen, 

Snow White is fairest now, I ween. 
Ha! ha! And you thought I was an 
old pedlar, eh? Ha! ha! That’s rich, 
that is. Ha! ha!ha.. . . (Her laugh- 
ing is interrupted with the sound of 
footsteps outside the door, right.) 
My goodness! (Horrified) The seven 
dwarfs! If I don’t get out of here 
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they’ll skin me alive. (Sneaks out 
left as quickly and as quietly as she 
can, leaving the door open. First two 
DwakrrFs enter slowly, looking puzzled. 
They cannot see SNow WuiTE because 
of the table.) 

lst Dwarr (to Seconp): Not here! 

2np DwarrF (to Tub, outside): Not 
here! (We hear five more “‘not here’s’’ 
each one fainter than the one pre- 
ceding.) 

lst Dwarr: Strange! 

2nD DwarrF: Very strange! She always 
came to meet us. (Remaining five 
Dwarrs enter now all looking fright- 
ened ... they remain huddled to- 
gether just inside the room.) 

Ist Dwarr (Advancing a little, care- 
fully): Look! the front door is open! 

2np Dwarr: So it is! 

3RD Dwarr (Almost whispering): She’s 
gone! 

4TH Dwarr: She’s left us! 

5TH Dwarr: What a pity! 

6TH Dwarr: Too bad! 

7TH Dwarr (Pulling a sad face): Most 
regrettable! (The first Dwarr puts 
his lantern down and the others follow 
suit in regular order. Then first 
DwarF advances to left front cau- 
tiously to peer out of door. He is fol- 
lowed by the second Dwarr who trails 
him like a shadow and imitates his 
every action. In the meantime the 7th 
DwarrF is circling to right of the table. 
He catches sight of Snow WHITE on 
the floor just as 1st Dwarr and 2nd 
DwarF are peering out of the front 
door.) Picks and shovels! Look here! 
(Points to SNow Wuire. Ist and 
2nd DwarFs jump, indicating fright. 
All seven then crowd around SNow 
Wuite, kneeling down.) She must 








have fainted. 

lst Dwanrr: Fainted! 

2np Dwar: Fainted? 

6TH Dwarr: But why? 

4TH Dwarr: Yes, why? 

3rD Dwarr (Putting his ear to her 
heart): She’s dead! 

Au: Dead? 

3rD Dwarr: Dead as a dead weasel. 

lst Dwarr: Look, there’s a comb in 
her hair! (Takes it out carefully and 
passes it down the line. Each DWARF 
as he examines the comb mutters “‘A 
comb.’’) 

5TH DwarrF: Someone’s been! 

6TH DwarrF: True. Someone’s been! 

2np Dwarr: But who? 

lst Dwarr: Ah, who? 

2np DwarF: What’s this? A ring on 
her finger. (Takes it off then lets her 
arm fall, limp.) 

4TH Dwarr: Gold? 

2np Dwarr: Cheap brass. (Passes it 
on down the line. Each Dwarr as he 
examines it mutters “a cheap brass 
ring.’’) 

7TH DwarF: Our little ray of sunshine 
has been poisoned. 

6TH Dwarr: I know. 
been the bad queen. 

Au: What queen? 

6TH DwarFr: Snow White’s step- 
mother. A hunter told me about her. 
She was jealous of Snow White’s 
beauty. 

lst Dwarr: What a pity! 

2nD Dwarr: What shall we do? 

4TH Dwarr: We must bury her in the 
woods. 

5TH DwarrFr: But wait. We cannot lose 
her so soon. She must stay here for 
three days. 

6TH Dwarr: No, we cannot bury her 


It must have 


in the black ground. 
pretty. 

7TH Dwarr: I have it! Let’s make a 
glass case and put her in that. Then 
we will be able to see her. 

3rD Dwarr: A good idea. But first we 
must get some flowers for her. 

2np Dwarr: Snow White roses! 

lst Dwarr: Any kind, foolish. She 
loved all the flowers. (Enter the 
Prince. He comes striding boldly 
through the open door but stops shor 
upon seeing the Dwarrs and doffs 
his hat, bowing politely.) 

Prince: Oh, I beg your pardon. I got 
lost in the woods. Then I saw your 
open door and I thought you might 
. . . (Sees Snow Waite) Why what 
is this? 

lst Dwarr: Ask us what it was! 

2np Dwarr (Almost in tears): Our 
Snow White, our dear Snow White, 
has been poisoned. (Zhe PRINCE 
kneels on one knee by Snow WuITe’s 
head facing audience and as he does 
so the Dwarrs rise to their feet one at 
a time starting with 1st DwaRr.): 

Prince: Beautiful! Beautiful! Like a 
princess! (7'o the Dwarrs) She must 
have eaten something. 

ist Dwarr: She must! 

2np Dwarr: She certainly must. 

3rD DwarF: When we were out. 

47TH Dwanrr: Digging. 

5TH Dwarr: At the mines. 

6TH Dwarr: We found a comb in her 
hair. (Gets it from 7th DwarF and 
passes it along the line to the PRINCE. 
As each Dwarr hands the comb to the 
next, he says “The comb.’’) 

7TH Dwarr: And a cheap brass ring on 
her finger. (Passes it along the line to 
the Prince. As each Dwarr hands 
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the ring to the next he says, “The 
cheap brass ring.’’) 

Prince (Examines each article, the 
Dwarrs watching anxiously): These 
cheap things were given to gain her 
confidence. But she has eaten some- 
thing. Look! (Points to SNow 
Wuite’s face) She has something in 
her mouth yet. (Carefully pulls out 
piece of an apple.) And here it is! 
A poisoned apple! (SNow WHITE 
moves and begins to sit up.) See! She 
is coming to. 

lst DwarF (Almost in a whisper): So 
she is! 

2np Dwarr: You’re right, she is. 

3rD Dwar: Oh, joy! 

4rn Dwarr: Great! 

5ra Dwar: Beautiful! 

6ra Dwarr: Wonderful! 

71H DwarFr: Marvellous! 

Snow WHITE (Sitting up and opening 
her eyes): Where am I? 

PrINcE: Here, quite safe. 

Snow Wuite (Looks around, sees 
Dwarrs who smile): Oh yes, I re- 
member now. It was the old pedlar 
woman who did it. She gave me a 
poisoned apple. (To Prince) But 


. . . who are you? 

Prince (Lifting her up ..._ the 
Dwarrs retreat up stage slowly, 
looking quite bewildered at the turn of 
events): A Prince, beautiful Snow 
White. 

Snow Wuite: Yes, I know now. You 
are my Prince, aren’t you? The 
Pedlar said I would marry a prince. 

Prince (Laughing): Really? Then 
we'll go and make arrangments for 
the wedding this very moment. 

Snow Wuite (Hesitating): But... 
the Dwarfs, I couldn’t leave them. 
They took me in and sheltered me 
when I was lost. 

Prince: True. And they must be re- 
warded for their kindness. They will 
come to our feast and we will visit 
them every week, as we pass through 
the woods. So, let’s away. (As the 
two pass out arm in arm, the DWARFS 
sit down in succession quickly on 
their little chairs, each one as he does 
so opening his mouth in blank amaze- 
ment and gasping. Before the last 
DwarF sits, while interest is still at 
its height, the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


The Broken Doll 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
NARRATOR Do. 
Toy SELLER KITE 
Toy SoLDIER PictuRE Book 
CowBoy TRAIN 
Toy Doe CLock 
Toy MovussE First Lapy 
Toy Kirren Sreconp Lapy 
Drum LittLE GIRL 


ScENE 1 

SEtrtinG: A Toyshop. 

Ar Rise: The Toys, motionless, are 
scattered all about the room on chairs, 
on the floor, and on a long bench. The 
Do.t is near center rear. Toy SELLER 
enters and looks at the Douu from 
various angles. 

Toy SELLER: You are the finest toy in 
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the store. Some child is sure to want 
you. I can get a good price for you. 
(Leads Dou to the front of stage.) 
Stay right there where customers 
will be sure to see you. (Fzits.) 

NARRATOR (Standing at one side): 
Now the Toyman’s gone away 
The toys are all alive and gay. 

SotpreR (Walking up to Dot): So 
you're the finest toy! I don’t think 
so. 

Dott (Looking at him haughtily): 
Don’t you? Well I do. (Pats her 
hair.) 

Doe (Approaching): I’m just as good. 

Dot: But you don’t have real hair. 

Dog: I can bark, though. (Barks.) 

Book (Approaching): And I’ve pic- 
tures which are prettier than your 
hair. (Other Toys crowd around.) 

Dot: Just the same, I bet someone 
will buy me first of all of you. 

Cowsoy (Pushing her angrily): No 
boy will want you. Dolls are for 
girls. (Dot falls. Sotprer helps 
her up. She holds her arm.) 

Dot: Oh dear! Now see what you’ve 
done. 

Mouse (Squeakily): Your arm! Does 
it hurt? 

Krre: Is it broken? 

Dou: I’m afraid it is broken, but it 
doesn’t hurt because it is only china. 

Cowsoy: I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to 
break it. 

Train: Now she isn’t the best toy any 
more. 

Drum: Even the Toy Seller won’t 
think so. 

Dot. (Crying): No one will buy me 
now. 

MouwssE (Patting her shoulder): Maybe 
someone will. Maybe your arm can 
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be fixed. 

Crock: Ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, 
ding. 

Sotpier: Listen! It is six o’clock. 

NARRATOR: 

The Toyman rises with the cock; 
He gets to work by six o’clock. 
(Toys run back where they were and 
are motionless. Toy SELLER enters. 
He sees the Dou with her limp arm.) 

Toy SrtuerR: Goodness! Somehow 
China Doll has been hurt. (Ties a 
sling on her arm) And I cannot make 
her a new arm. I cannot make 
china. (First Lapy enters.) 

First Lavy: How do you do? I would 
like to buy a toy. 

Toy Sexier: Here is a fine Doll. 
Would you like her? (Puts his hand 
on Do.u’s shoulder.) 

Lavy (Looking closely): But her arm is 
broken. 

Toy Sexier: I will sell her to you 
cheap. 

Lavy: I don’t want a broken toy for 
my little girl. I think I’ll take that 
Kitten. (Toy Sexier gets the 
Kirren, the Lavy pays him, and she 
takes the Kirren.) Thank you. (She 
exits with Kitren. Seconp Lapby 
enters.) 

Toy SELLER: What can I do for you 
today? 

Sreconp Lapy: I would like to buy 
something for my little boy. 

Toy SEtLER (Pointing to Dotx): I’m 
selling this doll cheap. 

Seconp Lapy: Boys don’t want dolls. 
(She looks around.) V’ll take the 
Soldier. (Toy Sexier gets the 
Sotpier. The Lavy takes him and 
pays.) This is just the thing. (Hzits 
with SoLDIER.) 








Dott (Aside): Oh dear, oh dear, oh 
dear! (LitTLE Girt enters.) 

LitrLE Girt: May I look at your toys? 

Toy SELLER: What would you like to 
buy, Little Girl? 

LitrLe Gir: Oh, I can’t buy anything. 
I don’t have enough money. (Seeing 
Dox) Isn’t she beautiful? If I ever 
get rich, I shall buy her. 

Toy SELLER: But her arm is broken. 

Litre Girt: I wouldn’t mind. I 
could glue it so it would look almost 
like new. 

Toy SELLER: Then you may have her. 

LittLeE Giri: Oh thank you! (Joy- 
fully takes Dou and departs.) 


NARRATOR: 
It’s time to close the shop once more; 
The Toyman leaves and locks the 
door. 
(Toy SELLER straightens the room, 
takes out a key, and exits. The Toys 
again come to life.) 
Movss: I’m so glad someone took the 
Doll. She felt so badly about her arm. 
Kite: And she wasn’t stuck up any 
more either. I’m glad, too. 
Cowsoy: But we will miss her. 
Drum: And the Soldier and the Kitten. 
Doe: Yes, but they are making chil- 
dren happy. We shall, too, someday. 
THE END 


Saga of Little Fritjof 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 

LitTLE FRITIOF 

His MorHer 

Esa, the Guardian Angel 

JOHN, the Giant 

Kermit, the Big Noise 

Auec, the Hidden Terror 

Marte, the Face 

FIREFLIES (about 4 of them) 
Serrina: In the woods. 

Ar Rise: Fritsor and his MorHEr 
enter. She carries a covered basket. 
Mortuer: There now, Fritjof, this is as 

far as I can go with you. It isn’t far 
to Grandmother’s house now. 
Fritjor (Whimpers): It is too far to 
go alone. I don’t like the dark. 
Moruer (Laughs): Don’t be a baby, 
Fritjof. What are you afraid of? 
Frityor: I don’t know. I am not afraid 


when you are with me. Then there 
doesn’t seem to be anything to be 
afraid of. 

Mortuer: Well, keep pretending I am 
with you then. And you can always 
call on your Guardian Angel, you 
know. Come now (Gives him a gentle 
little push), run along and don’t be 
silly. Give Grandmother this basket 
with the nice cakes and wine with 
my love. (She exits right.) 

Fritsor (As an eerie whistle is heard): 
Oh! (Drops basket, and turns this 
way and that. Whistle is heard again, 
and then a big “‘Booooooo.”’ FRiITIOF 
sees the Face among the leaves, and 
covers his face with his hands) What 
do you want with me? Who’s there? 
Go away, all of you. Oh, why 
haven’t I got a Guardian Angel here, 
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like my mother told me about? (The 
GUARDIAN ANGEL enters left. She is 
a girl of about Fritsor’s age dressed 
in white. She carries a pair of wings 
which she can herself attach to her 
shoulders.) 

Exsa (The Guardian Angel): Fritjof, 
here Iam. Did you call me? 

Fritsor (Shivering): Who are you? 

Exsa: I’m your Guardian Angel. 

Fritsor: But you are only a little girl, 
no older than I. 

Esa (Laughs): But anyone can be 
your Guardian Angel. Your mother 
is, usually. 

Fritsor (Surprised): She is? 

Exsa: Of course she is, and she watches 
over you all the time so that no harm 
can come to you. That’s what God 
put mothers here for, to help Him 
watch over us. 

Fritsor: You don’t look much like an 
angel. 

Exsa (Puts on her wings): Well, now, 
do I look like an angel? 

Frityor: Yes. You do. 
nice angel. 

Exsa: All right. Come on, now let’s go 
to your grandmother’s house. 

Fritsor (Surprised): How did you 
know I was going there? 

Esa: Why, angels know everything. 

Fritsor (As eerie whistle is heard 
again): Oh, dear. The woods are 
always full of noises at night. 

Exsa: When you are afraid of any- 
thing, Fritjof, always go bravely up 
to it and you will find that there is 
really nothing to be afraid of. 

Fritsor: But look, Angel — 

Exsa: You don’t need to call me that, 
you know. My name is really Elsa. 


Like a very 


a Giant hiding behind that tree. 

Exsa (Goes up to tree, and drags Joun 
out from behind it): What are you 
skulking behind that tree for? 

JoHN (Shaking): I was scared. I wag 
sent to the store, but there were so 
many noises that I was scared. 

Exsa: See what I mean? You two boys 
were scared of each other, and what 
is there to be afraid of? (Kermrr 
makes a big “Boooooooh’’ again off 
stage left.) 

Fritsor: You can’t tell me that that 
big noise is nothing to be afraid of. 

Exsa: Come out of there, Big Noise, 
and show yourself. We aren’t afraid 
of you. 

Kermit (Comes out on stage left): Ha, 
I thought it would be fun to scare 
Fritjof. 

Exsa: You should be ashamed of your- 
self. 

Fritsor: Some night when it is very 
dark and you are out alone, I’ll get 
back at you. I'll scare you, too. 
(There are all kinds of strange noises, 
groans, and sighs off stage right.) 

Exsa: Now don’t tell me, Fritjof, that 
you are afraid of that foolishness. 

Fritsor (Still scared): But what is it? 

Kermit: I’d call it the Hidden Terror. 
You can only hear it. You cannot 
see it. 


‘Exsa: You boys are really very silly. 


(Goes toward right) I’ll soon have 
that Hidden Terror out in the open. 
(She goes off right and drags ALEC in 
by the ear.) This is the Hidden 
Terror. 

Fritsor (Angrily): So you are the one 
who was making all that noise? I'll 
get even with you some time, Alec. 


Frirtsor: All right, Elsa, look. Thereis Augc: I’ll never do it again! I’ll never 
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do it again! Ouch. Let go my ear. 

Exsa (Releases him): All right. But 
see that you never do it again then. 

FritsoF: But look, Elsa! (Points) That 
Face. 

Marie (Pipes up from among the 
branches): I’m not doing anything. 
I’m not doing anything! I’m just 
hiding here among the leaves until 
you all go home. 

Exsa (Laughs): You see, the poor little 
thing is afraid, too. Come on out, 
Marie. There isn’t anything to be 
afraid of. We are all your friends. 

Marie (Comes from behind tree): Oh, 
dear, things look so different at 
night. 

Esa: But they aren’t any different 
from what they are in the daytime. 
T’ll call forth all the little Fireflies to 
light up the woods for you and then 
you will see that there isn’t anything 
anywhere that can hurt you. (Claps 
her hands. LittLE FIREFLIES enter 
right with their little lanterns, and the 
whole stage lights up with a bright 
glow.) 

Ist Frrerty: Hello, Fritjof. We'll 
light your way to your grand- 
mother’s house for you. 

2np FrirEF ty: See, how our little lan- 
terns shine. We'll light up all the 
woods for you, and make things look 
bright and cheerful. 

3rp Frrerty: If you are ever afraid 
again, Fritjof, just call on us. 

4TH Frrerty: We may be very small, 
but when we all get together we can 
make a nice bright light. 


Esa: That’s the way with everything. 
You may be very small, too, Fritjof, 
but when you get together with all 
the little Fireflies, and with your 
friends, things always look more 
bright and cheerful. 

Fritsor: The woods certainly are very 
pretty, even at night. (With a deep 
sigh) Now I'll go and bring this 
basket to my grandmother, and 
make her happy. 

Maris: I shall never be afraid of any- 
thing again, not in the woods, or on 
the street, by day or by night. I 
shall call your Guardian Angel, Frit- 
jof, to go along with me, and I shall 
call the dear little Fireflies to light 
my way. 

lst Frrerty: And we will always be 
ready to shine with our little lan- 
terns. 

2np Frrerty: All you need to do is call 
us once, and we will be ready. 

3RD Frrerty: No night will be too 
dark for us to light. 

4THF 1rEFLY: No road will be too! ong 
either. So cheerio! let’s go. (All sing 
to the tune of the dwarf’s song “‘Heigh- 


ho! Heigh-ho.’’) 
ALL: 

Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! 
Through the woods we'll go. 
The fireflies light our way 
And turn the night to day. 
Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! 

And a cheerio! 


We'll go along and sing our song. 
Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! 
THE END 
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Tommy's Adventure 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 
Tommy, a little boy 
ELLIE, a little girl 
THE CaT 
Fino, the Dog 
THE Rep HEN 
THE BUTTERFLY 
THE BEE 
THE SUNFLOWER TWINS 
THe WIND 
THE Sun 

True: Early morning of any school day. 

Settine: A farmyard with house show- 
ing in background. 

At Rise: Tommy is digging with a 
spade in one of the flower beds. He 
stoops and is putting something in the 
hole as E1ie enters. 

ELLIE (Looking amazed): What are you 
doing with that spade, Tommy? 

Tommy (Jumping): Hey, Ellie! I 
didn’t see you. If you promise cross 
your heart not to tell, I’ll show you. 

ELLIE (Crossing her heart): Cross my 
heart . . . hope to die. If toads eat 
me, you'll know why. 

Tommy (Pointing to hole): Look! 

Eure (Looking in): Tommy Masters 

. . isn’t that your speller? (Look- 
ing again) Isn’t that your reader and 
your arithmetic? 

Tommy (With satisfaction): 
right. I’m burying them. 

ELLIE (With mouth open): Why? 

Tommy: Because! I’m not going to any 
old school. I’m going to play. 

Eure (Shocked): Tommy, you’re not! 


That’s 
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Tommy (Stubbornly): I am too. 
sick of working at school when every- 
one is playing but me. Do you want 
to come, too? 

ELuiE (Doubtfully): I. . . don’t think 
I ought to. 

Tommy (Coaxingly): Oh, come on. 
We'll have heaps of fun. We’ll play 
all day. 

Eure (Shaking her head): No, I’m 
going to school. You ought to come 
too, Tommy. 

Tommy (Decidedly): I'm not coming. 
I’m going to have fun. 

ELLIE (As she runs off): You'll be 
sorry. Anyway I think school is fun. 
I’m going to school. (She exits.) 

Tommy (Looking after her glumly): 
Girls are silly. Wait till she hears 
how much fun I have. She'll be 
sorry she didn’t come. (A large gray 
cat walks slowly in.) 

Tommy: Hey, kitty, kitty, don’t you 
want to play with me? 

Cat (Standing on hind legs): No, 
Tommy, I can’t. 

Tommy (Jn amazement): 
speak, Mr. Cat? 

Cat (Very slowly): I certainly did, 
Tommy. I said I couldn’t play with 
you. 

Tommy: My goodness, I didn’t know 
cats could talk. Why can’t you play 
with me, Mr. Cat? 

Cat: Because I’m much too busy. 

Tommy (Astonished): How can a cat 
be busy? 


Did you 
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Cat (Folding its arms): Indeed, boy, 
you insult me. I have mice to catch. 
The place will simply be overrun 
with mice unless I keep busy. 

Tommy: Ob-h, I see. 


Cat (Turning to go): Good-bye, 
Tommy. Have fun. (The Cat 
walks off slowly and the Doa, Fino, 
enters.) 

Tommy: Why, there’s Fido. He’ll play 
with me. Here, Fido ... Here, 
Fido ... Here, Fido ... good 


doggie! Let’s go play. 

Fivo (Com ng up to Tommy and speak- 
ing in a deep voice): Can’t! I’m too 
busy. 

Tommy (Staring at Doa): Fido, can 
you talk too? My goodness, dogs 
can’t be busy. 

Fino: Oh yes, they can. I have to 
watch the house and yard and see 
that no thieves get in. That’s a very 
important job. Good-bye, Tommy, 
sorry I can’t join you. Have fun. 
(He ambles off stage.) 

Tommy (Disgustedly): How can I have 
fun all by myself? No one will play 
with me. (A Rep HEN enters and 
comes towards TOMMY.) 

Tommy: Hello, Red Hen, can you play 
with me? 

Rep Hen: Cluck! Cluck! I should say 
not. I have work to do. 

Tommy: Don’t tell me that you work, 
too? 

Rep Hen: I should say so. Who'd lay 
your eggs for breakfast if I didn’t? 

Tommy: I forgot about that. 

Rep Hen: Forget indeed! I’ve a good 
mind not to lay you another egg. 
But you’ll learn. Cluck! Cluck! 
Good-bye, Tommy, have fun. 
Cluck! Cluck! (She clucks her way 


off stage.) 

Tommy (Sulkily): How can I have fun 
with no one to have it with? Oh, 
there’s a butterfly! It has nothing 
to do but fly about, I’m sure. She’ll 
play with me. (He runs after a 
BuTTERFLY who appears at the first 
of his speech and is flitting from 
flower to flower.) 

Tommy (Calling): Butterfly! Butterfly! 
Please stop a moment and play with 
me. 

ButrerFLy (Fluttering her wings): Oh 
Tommy, you bad boy, what are you 
doing here? Shouldn’t you be in 
school? 

Tommy: I thought it would be fun 
to play. But I can’t find anyone to 
play with. Everyone has to work. 

ButrerFty: Of course everyone has to 
work. That’s part of living. I work, 
too. 

Tommy: Oh, no, you’re too pretty to 
work. , 

ButrerF.ty: But I do. You couldn’t 
do without my work, either. If I 
didn’t flit from flower to flower and 
carry pollen, there wouldn’t be half 
sO many green growing things on the 
earth to-day. 

Tommy: I didn’t know that. But can’t 
you play with me? 

ButrerF.Ly: Play indeed! I can’t do 
that till my work’s done. That’s the 
time to play. (She flits off leaving 
Tommy looking very sad.) 

Tommy: Oh dear! I don’t suppose it’s 
much use asking that nice bee over 
there. But I'll try. (Calling) Mr. 
Bee! Mr. Bee! 

Bree (Who has just entered and is 
buzzing happily around): Bzz! Baz! 
Who wants me? I’m too busy to see. 
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Bzz! Bzz! 

Tommy: Oh dear! He’s too busy to see 
what I want. (Going over to the Br) 
What are you doing, Mr. Bee? 

Bee: Didn’t you ever read about me? 
I gather nectar from the flowers and 
make it into honey. 

Tommy (Ashamed): I’m sorry, Mr. Bee. 
All I ever did was to eat your honey. 
I never thought of your working to 
make it. 

Bee: Tut, tut, my boy, you’d better 
get busy and learn something. Good- 
bye, now. I must be off to work. 
Baz... Baz... (The Bus ezits.) 

Tommy: My goodness, I’m glad I 
didn’t ask him to play with me. 
(Pause) Well, I guess I’ll try those 
sunflowers. Flowers certainly don’t 
work. . .ordo they? (Going over to 
them) Good morning, Sunflowers, 
would one of you come and play 
with me? 

SuNFLOWER Twins (Together): We 
heard what you said, Tommy. Of 
course flowers work. 

Tommy: They do? 

SUNFLOWER Twins: Yes, they do. Just 
look at us. We’re very busy growing 
our seeds for fall. There wouldn’t be 
any flowers without seeds, you know. 

Tommy: Oh, I never thought of that. 
I guess you are too busy to play with 
me. Oh dear, isn’t there anybody at 
all who can play? (The Winp enters 
with a big swirl and a leap and a 
bound. He swoops right over to 
Tommy.) 

Winn: What’s the matter, little boy? 

Tommy (Almost crying): I’ve asked and 
asked. Everybody is too busy to 
play with me. 

Winn: Well, why aren’t you busy, too? 
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Tommy: I thought it would be more 
fun to play. But now, I’m not so 
sure. I suppose there’s no use asking 

you? 

Winn (Puffing out his cheeks and 
laughing): Ha! Ha! Ho! Hol! 
That’s a good joke! Who would turn 
the windmills? Who would sail the 
boats? Who would dry your mother’s 
clothes if I stopped working? 

Tommy (Respectfully): Do you do all 
that, sir? 

Winp: I certainly do and lots more. 

Tommy: I’m going to ask just one more 
person to play with me and if he 
can’t. . . then I’m going home. 

Wino (Chuckling): A good idea, 
Tommy! A good idea! Why don’t 
you ask the Sun over there? If any- 
one could play with you he could. 
He’s the most powerful of us all. 
(The Sun enters as the WIND begins to 
speak.) 

Tommy (Looking at Sun): The Sun 
looks so bright and happy. I should 
think he plays all day. He’ll be the 
last one I'll ask. Surely he’ll say yes. 
(Calling) Mr. Sun! 

Tommy: Mr. Sun! Will you play with 
me? 

Sun (Calling): Come closer to me, 
Tommy. I can’t hear you. (Tommy 
goes over to the Sun.) 

Tommy: I just asked if you’d play with 
me, Mr. Sun. 

Sun (Kindly): Tommy, what do you 
suppose would happen if I stopped 
shining? 

Tommy: I guess it would get pretty 
dark, Mr. Sun. 

Sun: Yes, and nothing would grow. 
It would always be night. 

Tommy: But don’t you ever have any 
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fun? 

Sun: Of course we do. All of us have 
fun while we work. 

Tommy (Surprised): Fun while you 
work! How can you? 

Sun (Laughing): That’s easy. We have 
fun because we enjoy what we’re 
doing. Haven’t you seen my sun- 
beams dancing and playing while we 
work? (Calling) Come, all you who 
couldn’t play with Tommy because 
you worked. Come! (The Cat— 
Doc — Rep Hen — Bee — Svun- 
FLOWER Twins — WIND — ButTER- 
FLY — all enter and sand on each 
side of the Sun acing Tommy) Tell 
us... don’t you have fun while you 
work? 

Cat: I have fun in the chase, sir. 

Doa: It makes me feel good to know I 
am guarding the house. 

Rep Hen: Did you ever hear me cackle 
when I lay an egg? That’s to show 
how good I feel. 

Bre: It’s fun to flit from flower to 
flower. I like to make the golden 
honey. 


SUNFLOWER Twins: It’s fun to be alive 
and feel the Sun and Wind and to 
know we're getting the seeds ready 
for another planting. 

ButrerFLy: My wings catch the sun- 
shine and the flowers welcome me as 
I stop for their pollen. I feel happy 
and gay. 

Winp: I laugh as I blow and I sing a 
song of the Wind as I work. 

Sun: There you see, Tommy: Work 
can be fun, too. It’s all in the way 
you do it. 

Tommy: I see, Mr. Sun. I see a lot I 

. didn’t see before. I guess I have to 
work, too. I'll try liking it. It will 
be fun learning about a lot of things 
I never knew before. Maybe it will 
be even as much fun as playing all 
the time. I’m going right now to try 
it. Good-bye, everybody! 

Au: Good-bye, Tommy! We know 
you'll have fun. (They are waving 
good-bye to Tommy who runs off stage 
as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 








Part Four 





Vocational Guidance Play 





Carfare Home 


by Helen Diehl Olds 


Characters 

LarK REYNOLDS, who wants to be a 
radio singer 

Bri BarRnEs, from her home town 

Borep GIRL 

Fat GIRL 

Betty, a pretty girl 

THREE LITTLE SISTERS 

Captain Jinks, of the Home Talent 
Hour 


GIRLS 
Boy 
ScENE 1 
Serrine: The corridor outside the 


studios where tryouts for Captain 
Jinks’ Home Talent Hour are held. 

At Rise: Borep Gir1, FaTGIr_, THREE 
LITTLE Sisters, Boy with accordion, 
and Brit BARNES, who wears Army 
uniform and holds a trumpet case on 
his knees, are seated. Lark enters from 
the right. She is breathless, and holds 
some sheet music and papers in her 
hands. 

LarK (With slight southern accent): Is 
this where the Home Talent tryouts 
are held? 

Borep Girt: Sure. Just park yourself. 
First come, first served. I’ve been 
here hours. 

Lark: Thank you. (Sits in one of two 
vacant chairs at right). 

Borep Grr: Some of the ones ahead 
get cold feet and leave, so you move 
up faster than you think. 
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Lark: That’s a help. (Looks up row of 
chairs) Why! (Surprised.) 

Bru: Well! . . . (He gets up and crosses 
stage to her.) 

Lark (Leaping up): Why, Bill Barnes! 
Is it really you? Private Barnes, I 
should say. Imagine running into you 
here in Radio City. (They grasp 
hands.) 

Bru: Lark! Am I glad! Haven’t seen 
you since we graduated from high 
school together down in Virginia. 
Small world, to put it tritely — eh, 
Annie Laurie? 

Lark: Now you're teasing me about 
my funny name again! But do tell 
me about yourself, Bill. 

Buu: O.K. .. . But look, Lark, I’m in 
no hurry. I'll just sit here next to 
you. 

Boy: You staying there, soldier? Then 
I’m moving up. (Takes seat at head of 
row vacated by BiLtu. Everyone moves 
alon, and Lark and BI. seat them- 
selves in the two end chairs, chatting.) 

Brit: I’m stationed over at Staten 
Island. I’d heard about little Lark 
coming up to New York weeks ago to 
seek her fame and fortune as a 
singer. 

Lark: Yes, it’s been six weeks. 

Biii: How are you making out, song 
bird? 

Lark: I’m not. 

Bitu: What’s wrong? You sound low. 
Come on, tell old Doctor Bill. 








LarK: Someone from home! You don’t 
know how lonesome it is in New 
York. I get so homesick for Grams. 
She’s all I’ve got, you know. And oh, 
it’s so hard studying at the radio 
school and trying to earn a bit on the 
side. Baby sitting, mimeographing, 
anything that pays. 

Bu: It’s all good experience, I’d say. 

Lark: Plenty of experience, but not 
enough cash. Everything costs so 
much here. Oh, it’s all too hard. I’m 
so desperate — I just have to get on 
this Home Talent program. 

But: Captain Jinks’ hour? For the 
heck of it? 

Lark: No, this is serious, Bill. He gives 
three prizes you know. If I get any- 
one of them, it’ll mean carfare home. 
The first prize is fifty dollars, and I’ll 
go by plane. If I get the second one 
of twenty-five dollars, I’ll go by 
train. And the third, ten dollars — 
well, then I’ll go by bus. 

Bru: So. . . . I never knew you were a 
quitter. 

Lark: But Bill, you’ve no idea! Going 
to school, taking music lessons, work- 
ing all the time. I have only a small 
voice. The girls at the radio school 
say sO many singers come to New 
York, but only a few of them make 
the grade. 

Brix: Well... 

Lark: You’re disappointed in me. 

Bru (Changing the subject): What do 
you hear from the old high school 
gang? 

Lark: Why .. . (Their voices fall to a 
murmur as they reminisce.) 

Boy: I hear Captain Jinks has a big 
hook. He sits behind a curtain with 
it, and if you’re no good, he hooks 
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you! 

Sisters: Oh! How dreadful! 

Brit: Don’t you believe him, kids. 
Why Captain Jinks doesn’t even 
hear these first tryouts. His stooges 
listen in, and if you’re no good, they 
stop you after a few lines and send 
you home. That’s all. 

Lark: And if you’re good? 

Brtu: They write you to come in for 
another audition. They ask about 
twenty back, and twelve of them go 
on the program. Some of my buddies 
at camp have been on. 

Borep Giri: Naturally he couldn’t 
listen to all the applicants. Nearly 
five hundred a week. When he does 
listen to a few he just sits in his own 
office and hears them through a loud- 
speaker to get the same effect as 
though they were on the air. 

Boy: Gosh, it’s a long wait! I’m starv- 
ing! 

Fat Grru: Here, I’ve got a box of 
cookies. (T’'akes box out of her bag) 
Have some everybody. (Offers it to 
Boren Girt and Lark. Borep GIRL 
takes some.) 

Lark: No, thank you. Never eat before 
you sing — that’s what my music 
teacher says. 

Bru: Glad I play the trumpet. (Helps 
himself) Thanks. (Box is passed back 
along the row, ending with Boy, who 
keeps it. Doors to studio open sud- 
denly, causing much confusion. The 
applicants are all a-twitter.) 

Voice (Offstage): The next three appli- 
cants may come in. 

Boy: I’m next. (Speaks with mouth full, 
grabs his accordion and goes into 
Studio A.) 

OtpEst Sister: We’re one act... . 








Come on, kids. (Exit into Studio B.) 

Fat Giri: Here goes nothing. (Exits 
into Studio C.) 

Lark: Good luck, all of you! (BorEp 
GIRL moves to head chair and opens a 
fashion magazine, a large one behind 
which she is almost hidden. Bri and 
LARK move up, too.) 

Brix: Alone at last — almost. 

Lark: Yes, Bill. Now we can talk. 

Brit: Might have known it was too 
good to last. Look what’s coming. 
(From the right enter several girls and 
boys, led by Berry.) 

Betty: I’m Betty Stone. Is this where 
the tryouts for the Home Talent 
Hour are held? 

Brut (Aside): This is where I came in. 

Lark (Sweetly): Yes, Miss Stone, just 
take seats, all of you. It can’t be long 
now. 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

Sertine: Backstage at the Valencia 
Theatre. 

At Rise: Berry, THREE SIsTERs, and 
Fat Grr stand at the right, peeping 
through the curtains on to the stage at 
the performances. All during the first 
part of this scene as the Home Talent 
program ts presented (off stage) on the 
real stage of the theatre, musical 
bridges are heard softly under the 
actors’ lines. As they watch, Berty 
and Fat Girt comb the Sisters’ 
curls, fussing over them, retying hair- 
bows, etc. LARK and BIL are center 
front, seated at a small table, studying 
the scripts in their hands. BI.u’s 
trumpet is on table. 

Lark: Golly, I’m so scared I can’t 








think. I wish I’d never got into al] 

this. I didn’t know it’d be like this, 

...l’mso... scared. 

Bru: Well, it’ll soon be over now. 

Lark: Yes, and hasn’t it been awful? 
Waiting and not knowing whether 
we were to be on today’s program or . 
not! Two whole weeks! I was sure 
I’d failed at that first tryout. 

Brix: Me, too. Well, Lark, after today 
you can say you have sung over a 
national network. 

Lark: Yes, and Grams is listening in, 
way down in Virginia. 

Bru: In New York only eight weeks 
and you’re on the air. 

Lark: Eight endless weeks. But I’ll be 
going home tonight, right after the 
program. ... Oh, I’ve got to win a 
prize. But I’m scared, Bill, and my 
song’s so hard. 

Bu: It’s wacky, a southern girl sing- 
ing a Scotch song. How come? 

Lark: Well, when I went back for the 
second audition, they asked me if I 
had a red plaid dress. I said yes, be- 
cause I knew I could borrow this one. 
Then I found out why I was to wear 
plaid. I’m to sing Annie Laurie. 

Bru: Because of your name. 

Lark: Yes. And I’ve practiced a Scotch 
accent till I’m afraid I’ll have a 
permanent burr to my voice. . . . Oh, 
it’s awful! Bill, why did I ever get 
into this? 

Buu: Are you really scared? 

Lark: Yes, I am. I can’t help it. I wish 
I’d never tried out at all. 

Berry (Who has been listening): I’m 
glad I’ve done my turn. It’s not too 
bad. You’ll live through it, Annie 
Laurie. 

Lark: But I never knew it’d be like 
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this. That we’d have to have re- 
hearsals and that the program was 
all prepared. (Waves script.) 

Brtu: I suppose it saves time this way, 
and time means everything on radio, 
y know. 

Lark: Look, I want to learn this by 
heart, if I can. Run through it with 
me, will you, Bill? 

Brix: Sure. 

LarK: It’s based somewhat on my letter 
of application. Begin here. (Points.) 

Bit (Reading): So this is your first 
visit to New York? 

Lark (Also reading): Yes, Captain 
Jinks. I came. here from Hopkins- 
ville, Virginia. My granny and I al- 
ways listened to your program. 
(Breaks off) I wrote it grandmother 
in my letter but I suppose the script 
writers thought granny had more 
appeal. 

Brit: That’s radio for you. I wanted 
to play the Bumble Bee — you 
should see me finger that number — 
but. they wouldn’t let me. On ac- 
count of ASCAP. 

Lark: That means Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Producers, 
doesn’t it? 

Bru: Yes, it protects song writers. 

Lark: Well, I can see the story angle to 
a girl named Annie Laurie singing 
the song of that name. 

Birt: Captain Jinks is a marvel at 
getting up these programs. He’s 
done it for over five years, but you’d 
think it was the first time he had 
ever interviewed a would-be before 
the mike when you hear him. And he 
always brings out the best in each 
performer. 

Berry: Oh, now Captain Jinks’ as- 


sistant is holding up a big sign that 
says “‘Applause.”’ That’s why they’re 
clapping. 

Captain (Offstage): And now Private 
Bill Barnes of the United States 
Army. Come on Gabriel, blow your 
horn. 

Lark: Good luck, Bill. (Pats his arm as 
he picks up his trumpet and exits. 
Trumpet solo offstage.) 

Betty: He sounds as though he’s en- 
joying himself. 

Lark: Yes, but I won’t. I just hope I 
don’t make any mistakes. I’m shak- 
ing inside me this minute. 

Berty: That’s why they had us re- 
hearse. They don’t want mistakes. A 
mistake on a live broadcast goes out 
on the air and there’s nothing any- 
one can do about it. (Trumpet solo 
ends. Bru re-enters. Girts grab his 
hands in congratulation.) 

Lark: Bill, you were fine! 

Captain (Offstage): And now, Annie 
Laurie Reynolds. 

Lark: Oh, Bill, I can’t do it. I simply 
can’t. 

Bru: Sure you can, kid. Buck up. 
(Takes her hands and pulls her across 
stage) Gosh, your hands are like ice! 

Lark: I just can’t do it. Oh, Bill, you’ll 
have to tell him to skip my song. 

Buu (Sternly): Skip, nothing! You go 
out there and sing! (Gives her a shove 
and Lark exits through the curtains) 
G’luck! 

Captain: I just wish everyone could 
see Annie Laurie as she comes across 
the stage to the mike. She looks like 
a Scottish rose in her kilted shirt of 
the clan of her dear old granny at 
whose knee she learred to sing. 

Bru: Some tale! Her grandmother’s 
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not Scotch. She’s — 

Betty: Sh! Be quiet! 

Captain: And now Annie Laurie is 
going to sing for us. 

B1L: She'll wow ’em! (“Annie Laurie”’ 
sung in warm contralio. Fat GrrR1, 
Berry and Sisters listen, watch, 
enraptured.) 

ist Sister: That’s such a sad song. 

Mipp.e Sister: But she sang it swell. 

OxpEst Sister: Hear ’em clap. 

Betty: Oh, they’re probably holding 
up that sign for applause again. (Re- 
enter LARK from right.) 

Bru: Well, you made it and you were 
wonderful. 

Lark: Oh, I don’t think I did very well. 
I was scared, Bill. 

Betty: Gosh, I’m glad I sang first and 
got it over with. That ends the pro- 
gram. Now it’s all over but the 
shooting. 

OupEst Sister: Shooting? 

Betty: I mean the awarding of the 
prizes. (All stand attentively listening, 
watching.) 

Captain: And now before our wonder- 
ful audience leaves, it is my happy 
pleasure to award the prizes. 

ist Sister: Oh, the prizes. 

Mipp1te Sister: Isn’t it exciting? 

O.pEsT Sister: Be quiet, kids! 

Captain: These prizes are decided ac- 
cording to votes, recorded in my 
office and relayed here. They should 
be ready. ... Ah, yes... 


Berry: He’s turning to the other side 
of the stage and someone’s handing 
him something. 

Captain: I thank you. . . . Well, now, 
we'll see. 

ist Sister: He’s putting on his glasses. 

Mipp.eE Sister: And opening up a 
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folded piece of paper. 

OupeEst Sister: Oh, I do wish he'd 
hurry! 

Fat Grr: This suspense is awful. 

Bru: Oh, relax, you women. 

Captain: Well, now, it says here: First 
prize goes to Betty Stone with two 
thousand votes . . . (Applause off- 
stage after each winner is announced.) 

Betty: Oh, I got it. I actually did. 
(Exits through curtains.) 

Lark: I didn’t expect to get first, 
really — 

Mippte Sister: He’s giving her an 
envelope! 

Fat Grru: I heard her father’s a big 
shot and he got everyone he knew to 
telephone in for Betty, whether they 
listened in or not. His secretary did 
nothing for two weeks but phone 
folks to vote for Betty today. 

Lark: Why, that’s not fair. I didn’t 
know this was the way the prizes 
were awarded. What do you think 
about it, Bill? 

Bru: Oh, Betty sang well enough. I 
think the three sisters were better 
though. 

O.pEstT Sister: Honest, do you? 

Captain: And the second prize goes 
to... the Three Little Sisters. 

THREE Sisters: Oh, oh! We get sec- 
ond! That’s twenty-five dollars. 
(Exeunt.) 

Lark: I’m not proud, Bill. I don’t mind 
getting third prize. I’ll go home by 
bus. But I have to get third! 

Captain: And the third prize . . . goes 
. .. to Winifred Holt! 

Far Girt: Jeepers, that’s me! (Ezits.) 

Lark: I — didn’t — get a prize. 

Bruu: Looks that way . . . (Music up) 
There’s the theme song. 
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Caprain: And we invite our radio 
audience to listen in again next week 
at the same time. (ANNOUNCER off- 
stage gives a commercial.) 

But (Making conversation): The “On 
the Air” light just winked out. The 
show’s over. The audience is going 
out. 

Lark (Flatly): The show’s over. 

Buu: Don’t take it so hard, Lark. .. . 
Oh, here comes Captain Jinks. .. . 
That’s right, we performers were 
told to wait here backstage for him. 
Remember? 

Captain (Entering): Well, congratula- 
tions to you young people, too. You 
did fine even though you did not 
win a prize. ... 1 wish that each one 
who took part in the program could 
have won a prize. But here’s some- 
thing with my best wishes. (Takes 
some envelopes from his pocket, hands 
one to LARK and one to BIL.) 

Lark and Biuu: Oh, thank you very 
much, Captain Jinks. ... Thank you, 
Sir. 

Captain: And now goodbye, and good 
luck to you both. (Walks across stage 
and exits at other side, presumably to 
hand envelopes to other — unseen — 
performers.) 

Lark (Opens hers): Golly, it’s a brand 
new five-dollar bill. 

Britt (Opens his): Mine’s the same. 
Here, Lark, you take mine. I didn’t 
expect to get anything, and you can 
use yours and mine for bus fare 
home. 

Lark: Oh, no, Bill; but thanks just the 
same. I’ll make my own five dollars 

do somehow. I can — hitch a ride 

part of the way! I’ll manage. And 
now I’m going to telephone Grams 





that I’m coming home. I'll call her 
from this phone over here. (Opens 
purse, takes out coin purse and crosses 
stage to telephone on wall.) 

Bu: I’ll wait and take you to the bus, 
then. 

Lark (On tiptoes to speak into phone. 
Puts in nickel): Long Distance, 
please. (Berry, Fat Grru and Sis- 
TERS drift across stage murmuring 
goodbyes. LARK waves the receiver at 
them. They call goodbye to Lark and 
exeunt.) 

Lark: Oh, Long Distance? I want to 
talk to Hopkinsville, Virginia... . 
Yes, station to station... . Yes. 
the natiber 3 is Hopkinsville 610. 

Bix (Sérolls over): Hopkinsville. The 
best little town in the U.S. A. 

Lark: Oh, wait a minute, please, and 
I'll put in the dollar. (She takes three 
quarters from her coin purse, find 
that’s all she has. Bruu pulls out his 
loose change from pocket and extends 
at on his palm. LARK puts in her three 
quarters, and then registers “‘Thanks!”’ 
and helps herself to a fourth quarter 
and puts that in, too) Oh, hello, 
hello . . . Grams! Yes, this is me, 
Lark. .. . Oh, you did, Grams? You 
mean it? Sho’ nuff, Grams? 

Bru (Aside): The gal’s so happy she’s 
sho’ gettin’ south’n. 

Lark: Yes, yes, I know. Sho’, I’ll soon 

have a job in radio, I guess. Sho’ I’ll 

soon be sending for you to come up 

here. Why, I got five whole dollars 

just for this Home Talent Hour... . 

Isn’t that wonderful? I knew you’d 

think so. . . . Yes, but — (Jt is evi- 

dent Grams is doing a lot of talking 
and that Lark cannot cut in with her 
news of coming home) Yes, it was 











thrilling, but ... No, I wasn’t scared. 

Bri: Not much! 

Lark: Oh, is our time up, operator? .. . 
No, I haven’t any more change. 
Well. . . . goodbye, Grams. (Re- 
places receiver thoughtfully) Grams 
heard me over the radie, said it was 
as clear as if I were in the same room. 
She voted for me, too, with a tele- 
gram. She said I was good. . . . She 
still thinks I’m going to be a big 
radio star. I couldn’t let her down, 
Bill. I had to carry on. 

Bru: You didn’t tell her you were com- 
ing home. 

Lark: No. I couldn’t. I told her I’d 
soon be sending for her. 

Bru: Well, what do we do now? Do we 
go to the bus terminal for your part- 
way ticket? 

Lark: No... I’mnot going. I’m going 
to stay in New York, Bill. Grams be- 
lieves in me. I have to stay. I can’t 
give up. 

Bru: Good girl! (Thumps her on back) 
I believe in you, too. Look, I’ve 
been thinking. My commanding 
officer has some connections with 
radio studios here in New York. He 
was telling me about a job doing of- 
fice work, part time. You could keep 
on with your music. 

Lark: Oh, Bill! Do you think you can 
get it for me? 

Bru: Sure thing. It isn’t everyone I’d 
recommend, but you’ve got stick-to- 
it-iveness, Lark. 

Lark: Bill! (She offers her hand, they 
shake, and continue holding hands as 
the curtain closes.) 


THE END 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Freedom Train 


by Walter Hackett 


Sounn: Fading in full from the dis- 
tance: a modern streamlined train. 
When it reaches a peak, fade it under 
and hold. 

Narrator: It travels by night, this 
rushing red, white and blue monster 
—a miracle of speed and precision. 
Three coaches criss-crossing America, 
like a soft pencil drawn across a map. 
Inside the three coaches ride some 
pieces of paper . . . papers, some 
crisp and crinkling, others yellowed 
and wrinkled. Scraps of paper being 
hauled through the night by . .. The 
Freedom Train! 

Sounn: Train up. Lingering blast of a 
whistle. Then it fades out into the 
distance. 

Narrator: The Freedom Train is a 
rolling, national shrine which houses 
over 100 documents of American 
history. It is sponsored by the 
American Heritage Foundation, the 
outgrowth of a plan proposed by the 
Attorney General of the United 
States and approved by the Presi- 
dent. This tour started September 
last, and during its year-long coun- 
trywide tour will visit 300 communi- 
ties. That, in plain, factual English, 
is the background of The Freedom 
Train. 

Music: (A patriotic theme) Up full and 
down under for NARRATOR. 

Narrator: Important papers and 
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documents oftentimes get pigeon- 
holed in dusty corners as time passes 
and as the history of America and 
the rest of the world becomes first a 
bright, burning flame, and then a 
dim, hazy memory. But these docu- 
ments aboard The Freedom Train 
speak up as loud and ringing as a 
heavy sledge against an anvil. 

Mvosic: Up forte and out. 

Narrator: Select a few of these 
papers. Here — right in front of you. 
It’s a thirteenth century copy of the 
Magna Carta. King John of England 
signed the original back in the year 
1215, opening up a new era in the 
this never-ceasing struggle for con- 
stitutional liberties. And here is 
another one, a document as Ameri- 
can as the 48 states. The Past is re- 
created. It is November 11, 1620. A 
tiny, rocking ship rises and falls with 
the tide off Provincetown Harbor on 
Cape Cod. The smoking lantern in 
the ship’s main cabin blurs the faces 
of the men gathered around the 
table. A piece of paper is spread out. 
The men listen to the words of Wil- 
liam Bradford. 

Braprorp: We have arrived in this 
new land with no mishap. This is the 
beginning of a new life for us, a 
chance to put into practice that 
which we hold so dear: liberty! We 
should be most thankful. 








SranpisH: And we are, William, all of 
us. 

Men: “Aye.” “We thank God!” “A 
new life.” 

BrapForD: This paper in front of me, 
it will serve as a model for our gov- 
ernment-to-be. To my way of think- 
ing, it is a fair agreement, giving 
equal privileges to all. It is to be 
signed by all 41 male passengers. We 
shall sign now, the rest later. Myles 
Standish, the quill. 

StanpisH: I have never signed any- 
thing with as much fervor. 

BrapDForD: William Brewster. (Pause) 
Edward Winslow. (Pause) John 
Alden. (Pause) And now my own. 
(Pause.) 

ALDEN: What shall we name this docu- 
ment, Friend Bradford? 

Braprorp (Carefully considering) : Per- 
haps it is fitting we name it after 
this ship which sailed us to this new 
land . . . the Mayflower. The May- 
flower Compact. (Fading) May it 
serve as a burning guide for us dur- 
ing the hoped-for free and prosperous 
years ahead. 

Narrator: The Mayflower Compact: 
“free and prosperous years ahead.” 
There were many freedoms to be 
established in America during the 
formative years. Freedom of the 
press received an early acid test. 
These three newspapers aboard The 
Freedom Train are printed testi- 
monials to the fight carried on by 
John Peter Zenger. John Peter 
Zenger, a meaningless name to most 
Americans. Starting in 1734, he pub- 
lished The New York Weekly Journal. 
He wrote fearlessly, reporting the 
news as he found it. As a result of 


printing the truth about the Royal 
Governor, William Cosby, who en- 
deavored to run a dishonest and 
intimidating election, Zenger was 
jailed. But even from his cell, Zenger 
fought for freedom of the press. One 
night his wife Anna visits him. 
(Fading) They talk quietly, lest they 
be overheard. 

Anna (Protesting): But don’t you un- 
derstand, John Peter, what you plan 
is dangerous. 

ZENGER (Quietly): My mind is made 
up, Anna. The newspaper must con- 
tinue. It must publish the truth 
about the governor and his rotten 
politics. 

Anna: There may be reprisals against 
you and others, against me. 

ZENGER: The paper must continue. 

Anna: Whatever you say will be used 
at your trial. 

ZENGER: I speak the truth, always. 
You must agree. 

Anna: I will do as you say. Your 
friends will help me. 

ZENGER: On page one of this issue, you 
will print the story of how the 
governor is cheating the Mohawk 
Indians of their lands. On the same 
page also tell how Cosby is forcing 
all settlers to turn back to him one- 
third of the land grants they receive. 
(Fading) Next week we will run 
another story of how Governor 
Cosby will not allow the Quakers to 
vote in any election. 

NaRRATOR: The months pass, nine of 
them. At last John Peter Zenger is 
brought to trial. The charge: print- 
ing and publishing false, scandalous 
and seditious statements about His 
Excellency, William Cosby, Royal 








Governor of the Colony of New 
York. As the trial reaches its climax, 
Zenger’s lawyer, Andrew Hamilton, 
sums up the defense. 

Hamitton (Projecting. A slight fade-in) : 
I ask you gentlemen of the jury to 
remember this: you are not weighing 
the case of the Crown against John 
Peter Zenger. This is not a private 
war between the Royal Governor 
and an obscure printer and pub- 
lisher. Rather, it is a case of a govern- 
ment official wrongfully trying to 
govern your thinking, your right to 
read the truth. And that is what 
John Peter Zenger has printed .. . 
the Trutu! And when our press is so 
suppressed, look, then, for oppres- 
sion and tyranny; look for an end of 
your liberties! 

Narrator: The jury goes out. Hours 
tick away. They return. The judge 
addresses the jury. The foreman 
rises. 

FoREMAN (A ringing voice): We, the 
jury, find the defendant not guilty 
of publishing libelous statements 
against the royal representative of 
the Crown. 

Music (A triumphant theme): Forte and 
out under NARRATOR. 

Narrator: The acquittal of John 
Peter Zenger was the first step 
toward establishing a free American 
press. As America struggled ahead, 
there were other freedoms for which 
she fought. There are many scores of 
these papers represented aboard The 
Freedom Train. Here is one by 
Roger Williams, founder of Rhode 
Island. It has to do with freedom of 
religion, and it is titled “The Bloody 
Tenet of Persecution.” In it, Wil- 
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liams. stated that religious liberty is 
the natural right of all individuals 
and religious bodies. And in this 
case reposes a letter written by Presi- 
dent George Washington to the 
Hebrew Congregation in Newport, 
Rhode Island. It is dated August, 
1790, and in part it reads: 

WasuHincTon: “Happily the Govern- 
ment of the United States gives to 
bigotry no sanction, to persecution 
no assistance.” 

NarraToR: Words . . . glowing phrases 
of freedom echoing back from many 
years ago. Documents such as this, 
which brings us back to Philadelphia 
during the middle of June in 1776. 
America is at war with the mother 
country. The Continental Congress 
is in session. In a tavern in the City 
of Brotherly Love, a man, seated at 
a desk, is bent over a large sheet of 
paper. He writes rapidly, then 
pauses. He shakes his head as he 
scratches out a word here and there. 
And as he ponders — 

Sounn: Knock on door. 

JEFFERSON: Yes. Come. 

Sounp: Door open — close. 

FRANKLIN: Good evening, Tom. 

JEFFERSON: Dr. Franklin! What are 
you doing out at this hour? 

FRANKLIN: I tried to sleep, but I 
couldn’t. So I said: “I shall see how 
my good friend Tom Jefferson is 
doing with his writing.” 

JEFFERSON: You may report to the 
Congress and any other interested 
people that Tom Jefferson finds 
drafting such a document a most dif- 
ficult task. In fact, I now think it 
was a mistake making me chairman 
of this committee. It should have 








been you or John Adams, or one of 
the other members. 

FRANKLIN: Nonsense! (Pause) Don’t 
you think you could — (Pause.) 

JEFFERSON: Continue, Dr. Franklin. 

FRANKLIN: I was about to say: Don’t 
you think you could stop writing for 
a short spell? But I’m quite wrong. 
The people of this country are await- 
ing that document in front of you. 

JEFFERSON (Soberly): The Declaration 
of Independence. 

FRANKLIN: You must finish it as soon 
as possible. 

JEFFERSON: I have it pretty well 
drafted. Perhaps you and John 
Adams can help me make any neces- 
sary changes. 

FRANKLIN: Suppose you read me what 
you have set down. 

JEFFERSON: “When in the course of 
human events it becomes necessary 
to dissolve the political bands which 
have... have...” I have a brief 
change I'll write in. (Pause) Now! 
(He resumes) “. . . to dissolve the 
political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to 
assume among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal sta- 
tions to which the laws of nature, 
and of nature’s God entitle them, a 
decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation . . .”” (He breaks off) 
So far how does it sound to you, 
Doctor? 

FRANKLIN: Excellent! I’m making 
some few mental notes as you read. 
Nothing major. 

JEFFERSON: This is the paragraph that 
concerns me. I trust it is strong 
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enough. (He reads) “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident that all men 
are created equal, that they are en- 

- dowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these 
rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

FRANKLIN: Excellently put, Tom. Go 
on. 

JEFFERSON: “That whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the 
people (a gradual fade) to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute new gov- 
ernment, laying its foundation on 
such principles. . . .” 

NARRATOR: Two men talking earnestly, 
hopefully, about a scrap of paper 
containing a message of freedom. 
Still-living shadows from the Past. 
Still another ghostly figure is repre- 
sented in this train. Thousands stop 
and stare at two pamphlets — 
Thomas Paine’s “Common Sense” 
and “The Crisis.”’ The first was in- 
strumental in swaying Americans 
toward independence; the second 
was written during the period when 
the tide seemed to be swinging away 
from our revolt for freedom. Tom 
Paine was a pamphleteer, who 
wrote of freedom in resounding 
terms. In ‘The Crisis,” published in 
1776, he rapped out, saying: 

Music (A theme of courage.) Sneak 
under and hold. 

Pane: “These are the times that try 
men’s souls. The summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will, in this 
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crisis, shrink from the service of his 
country. But he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny, like Hell, is 
not easily conquered. Yet we have 
this consolation with us, that the 
harder the conflict, the more glorious 
the triumph.” 

Music: Up and out. 

Narrator: The pages of history turn. 
It is December 10, 1780. The wind 
at Valley Forge whips through 
Washington’s camp. A sentry stamps 
his rag-bound feet to keep from 
freezing. It is late and the American 
Army sleeps on empty stomachs. In 
his headquarters, Washington talks 
with his second in command, Na- 
thaniel Green. 

WasnHIneTon: Any success in today’s 
foraging? 

GREEN (Flatly): None. 

WasHINGTON: Push deeper into the 
countryside. 

Green: It will do no good. The British 
pay for their supplies in gold. We 
pay in notes and promises and 
worthless paper money. 

WasarnctTon: But these men have to 
be fed and clothed and kept warm. 

GreEEn: I know that, General, but un- 
less something happens very soon, 
they’ll still be hungry and poorly 
clad; they’ll still live in icy quarters. 

WasHINGTON (Working himself up): 
I’ve written to Congress — implor- 
ing, pleading. I’ve even threatened 
them. I’ve told them of desertions, 
of unrest . . . and to what avail. 

GREEN: None! 

WasHINGTON: We need more guns, 
more powder. Everything an army 
needs, we lack. 
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GREEN: Except courage. 

WasHINGTON (Slowly): Yes . .. we 
have courage. Courage and a firm 
belief in our Cause. 

GREEN: It wouldn’t be so bad if our 
critics would stop advising us. 

WasHINGTON (Contempiuously): The 
arm-chair strategists! All they do is 
complain . . . complain and do noth- 
ing to aid us. Here we are in for the 
worst winter that we have seen in 
many years, and certain members of 
Congress shift their fat stomachs 
long enough to criticize me. (Slowly) 
I’m going to write one more letter — 
to Gouvernor Morris—and I’m going 
to suggest that matters would go 
much better with our troops if like 
chameleons they could live upon air, 
or like the bear, suck their paws for 
sustenance during this winter. 

GREEN (Warningly): Move carefully, 
General Washington, or at least 
diplomatically. 

WasuHineTon: In the Spring the rem- 
nants of my men will try to oppose a 
well-fed, well-equipped British Army. 
If we meet with one. . . one major 
defeat, the Cause of liberty in 
America is lost. (Grimly) It will not 
be lost. From now on I substitute 
action for diplomacy. (Fading) And I 
care not what anyone says or thinks 
or does. 

NarraTor: It’s here, this letter that 
Washington wrote to Gouvernor 
Morris. After Valley Forge, the 
American Army rose from its knees 
and went on. If you were to look at 
this case, you would see how the 
news was carried. It is the morning 
of October 25, 1781, in the town of 
Newport, Rhode Island. A weather- 








beaten-faced sailor watches as a 
schooner drops anchor in the harbor 
by Long Wharf. Laboriously he 
spells out her name. 

Sartor: A-d-v-e-n-t-u-r-e-r. (Raising 
his voice) Ho, there, Adventurer! 
Where’re you from? 

Lovetr (Away): York Harbor in 
Chesapeake Bay. I’m Captain 
Lovett, and I’ve got big news. 

Sartor: Eyuh? 

Lovett: Lord Cornwallis and his hull 
army has surrendered to General 
Washington. Dad-ding it! We've 
won! The war’s is over! 

Music: (A short bridge) up and out. 

Narrator: With the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris on September 3, 
1783, came formal recognition of the 
United States as a free nation. You 
can study this document aboard The 
Freedom Train. Nearby is another, 
a letter. It is dated June 17, 1785, 
and was written from Paris. Its his- 
tory provides an interesting side- 
light. On that day, Thomas Jefferson, 
then Minister to the Court of France, 
returns from an unsuccessful mission 
to the King at Versailles. His daugh- 
ter, Patsy, finds him sitting in his 
study, moodily staring into the open 
fire. 

Patsy: Supper is about to be served, 
father. 

JEFFERSON: | don’t care for any, Patsy. 

Patsy: You look worried and tired. 
You’ve been busy? 

JEFFERSON: Yes, busy accomplishing 
nothing. Politically and economically 
the Court of France is blind. It’s 
staring them full in the face, yet 
they ignore it. 

Patsy: Ignore what? 
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JEFFERSON: That a revolution is going 
to break. 

Patsy (Quietly): Even I know that. 

JEFFERSON: And they do nothing to 
forestall it. 

Patsy: I wish we were back home. 


JEFFERSON: So do I, but right now re- . 


turning home is out of the question. 

Patsy: I understand. (Pause) Shall I 
bring you a tray? 

JEFFERSON: Thank you, no. I wish to 
be alone for a while. 

NARRATOR (Quietly) : Jefferson slouches 
in his chair, his mind a whirlpool of 
thoughts. At last he rises and crosses 
to his writing desk. He picks up a 
quill and writes . . . slowly, with 
great thought. In his letter to his old 
friend, James Monroe, he speaks 
longingly of America, adding that a 
trip to France would make Monroe 
adore his own country... . 

JEFFERSON (Slowly, as though writing): 
Its soul, its climate, its equality, 
liberty, laws, people and manners. 
My God! how little do my country- 
men know what precious blessings 
they are in possession of, and which 
no other people on earth enjoy. 

NaRRATOR: In October, 1797, John 
Jay, in writing to Governor John 
Trumbull of New York, coined a new 
word, a verb still in common usage. 
Jay wrote: 

Jay: “I wish to see our people more 
Americanized, if I may use that ex- 
pression; until we feel and act as an 
independent nation, we shall always 

’ suffer from foreign intrigues.” 

NARRATOR: Recognize this? It is the 
Bill of Rights, the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution: the pro- 
tection of those “unalienable rights” 
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laid down in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The famous Bill of Rights, 
guaranteeing such precious liberties 
as — 

Vorcr 1: Freedom of speech. 

Vorcr 2: Freedom of religion. 

Voicr 3: Freedom of the press. 

Voicr 1: Freedom of personal rights. 

NarrRaTOR: Pause long enough to 
scrutinize this original manuscript. 
The words have a familiar ring. Well 
they might. As well as we know 
them, how many actually know the 
details... 

Music: Sneak in and hold under: an 
Americana theme. 


Narrator (No pause): The 13th day 


of September, 1814, is a grim day for 
the people of Baltimore. It appears 
imminent that the British will attack 
Fort McHenry. But that does not 
deter Francis Scott Key from ac- 
companying John 8. Skinner, govern- 
ment agent for the exchange of our 
prisoners, on an errand of mercy. 
They set sail on the cartel ship, The 
Minden, and head for the British 
fleet. The person they seek to ex- 
change is Dr. William Beanes. His 
release is effected. 

Music: Out. 

Narrator (No pause): As the party of 
three Americans is about to descend 
to their small boat, a British naval 
officer hurries forward. 

BritTisHER: Sorry, gentlemen, but you 
cannot leave. 

Kry: Why not? 

BritisHEr: Orders, Mr. Key. 

Key: But our papers are all in order. 

SKINNER: Official business. You know 
who I am — John Skinner, govern- 
ment agent. 
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BritisHER: I understand, gentlemen, 
but I must ask you two and Dr. 
Beanes to accompany me aboard 
The Surprise. 

Key: But that’s a frigate of war. 

BraNES: Does this mean we are 
prisoners? 

BriTIsHER: No. Merely that you are 
being temporarily detained. We will 
leave in one of our long boats im- 
mediately. (Fading) And now I must 
ask you not to question me any 
further. Captain’s orders, gentlemen. 

NARRATOR: Key, Skinner and Beanes 
are silent as they are rowed to His 
Majesty’s Surprise. Once aboard, 
Skinner demands to see the captain. 
The Englishman is polite, bluntly so. 

Captain: Gentlemen, you are being 
detained for reasons of security. The 
three of you have moved among our 
fleet. You must have observed much. 

Key: But surely, captain — 

CapTaIN (Firmly): If you are released 
now, you could do us much harm by 
reporting all you have seen to your 
land forces, who would transmit it to 
the commander of Fort McHenry. 

SKINNER: If we give you our word.... 

Captain: Sorry, Mr. Skinner, but this 
is war! 

Key: Then at least allow us to return 
to our own ship. 

Captaln: I'll grant that, but only that 
you do not raise anchor. I also 
stipulate that you are to remain 
under armed guard until the attack 
on Fort McHenry is ended. 

Key: Then the rumor is true. 

CapTaIN: Quite true! We start bom- 
barding the fort after sunset. 

Music: A patriotic theme. Up and 
under. 








NarrRaTOR: The bombardment of Fort 
McHenry starts on schedule, just as 
the British officer had stated. From 
the cabin of their ship, Francis Scott 
Key and his two friends watch the 
cannonading. The darkness turns to 
flickering light, as the guns from 
both sides make the night a hideous, 
ear-splitting cacophony of sound. 
The night wears on, and still Scott 
keeps a watchful vigil. 

Music: Out into 

Sounn: Far and near perspective: heavy 
cannonading of cannon. It continues 
intermittently under scene. 

Branes: How does it seem to be going, 
Mr. Key? 

Key: Hard to tell, Doctor. All I can 
see are the gun flashes, the bombs 
bursting. 

SKINNER (Slightly away): Our guns, 
are they firing as often as the Brit- 
isher ones? 

Key: Yes, they seem to be. 

SKINNER: Thank Heaven. 

Beanes: If Fort McHenry falls, it will 
be a telling blow. 

Key: Have faith! Our bombs are still 
bursting amid the British. We're 
making a brave defense of it. Our 
stars and stripes are still flying. 

Sounpn: Cannon fire up fuller and then 
under again. 

Narrator: The attack continues 
throughout the night. When gray 
morning attacks the night, Key is 
still watching. 

Branes (Away): Any sign yet of our 
fort striking, Mr. Key? 

Kry: The dawn’s coming up. I’ll be 
able to tell then. (Pause) It’s still 
there, gentlemen. Our flag is still 
flying. 








Sounp: The cannonading starts to § Kry 
slacken off. PRIN 
Branes: Thank Heaven! th 
SKINNER: Amen! re 
Key: And listen! The firing, it’s stop- “4 
ping. The British seem to have had 
enough. They’re moving away. ; \ 

Branes (Hopefully): That means they 
should let us sail. 7 

Key: Yes, that’s right. Have either of 
you any paper? Never mind, I have ‘ 
a piece here . . . an envelope. (More ( 
to himself) Let me see, now. 

SKINNER: What are you writing, Mr. 
Key? 

BrEaneEs: A message to our people? 

Key: Yes, you might call it that. 
(Fading) Time will tell us better, 
though, much better. 

Narrator: As soon as he is released, 
Francis Scott Key goes to a hotel in 
Baltimore. With no rest, and obey- ony 
ing an uncontrollable impulse, he KE 
takes the notes he made aboard ship PR 
and works on them. It takes a mighty ( 
effort, for he is worn with lack of Kr 
sleep. But he works on. The next 
morning finds him at the shop of a 
Baltimore printer. ! 

Key: Now you understand it, don’t 
you? You see here are all the words. 

PRINTER: Oh, so this is to be a sort of a 
poem? 

Key: That’s right. Based on what I saw 
happen last night — or was it the Py 
night before last? I’m so tired I can’t 
think straight. 

PRINTER: You talking ’bout the bom- 
bardment of McHenry? 

Key: Yes. I saw the whole affair. 

PRINTER (Impressed): That so? Well, 
we certainly give ’em better’n what N 
they sent, eh? 
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Key: Our men did that all right. 
PRINTER: You know the way you got 


this written is kind of catchy. (He 
reads slowly and not too well) 
“Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s 
early light 
What so proudly we hail at the 
twilight’s last gleaming. 
Whose bright broad stripes and 
bright stars 
Through the perilous flight 
O’er the ramparts we watched were 
so gallantly streaming. 
And the rockets red glare and the 
bombs bursting in air 
Gave proof through the night that 
our flag was still there. 
Oh, say does that star spangled 
banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 
Yes, sir, reads kind of nice. 


Key: Thank you. 
PrintrR: And you want me to strike 


off some handbills? 


Kry: That’s right. You see I’ve got in 


mind to have it set to that song... 
er — What is that tune? Oh, yes... 
“Anacreon in Heaven.” It would 
go: (He sings) “Oh, say can you see 
by the dawn’s early light What so 
proudly we hail at the twilight’s last 
gleaming.”’ (He stops) Do you think 
it might catch on? 


PRINTER (Dubiously): Mmmm! Hard 


to say. You possibly might get a few 
folks to sing it, maybe. (Fading) 
’Course I wouldn’t want to say as 
how they positively would. Us 
Americans have our own tastes in 
songs. 


Narrator: “And the star spangled 


banner in triumph shall wave O’er 


the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.’”’ The story of how a na- 
tional anthem was born. The years 
surge forward on The Freedom 
Train. Here is Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, and here... 


Music: Sneak in and hold under. A 


contemporary song of Civil War 
pertod. 


Narrator (No pause): Here is a piece 


of paper carrying inked lines, with 
here and there a word scratched out. 
(Music gradually out) A tall, gaunt, 
bearded man rises and faces his audi- 
ence. In his hand he is clutching this 
samie piece of paper. He speaks. 


Lincoin: “Four score and seven years 


ago our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent, a new nation con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men were 
created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great Civil War, (Gradually 
fading out) testing whether that na- 
tion or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that 


’ 


war.. 


NARRATOR (Comes in quietly as LIn- 


COLN’S voice fades) : Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address. The audience stirs 
slightly. They have just heard a 
stirring address by Edward Everett, 
brilliant Massachusetts statesman 
and educator. As Lincoln speaks, 
one man leans over and whispers to 
a friend... . 


Man: Not much of a speech, is it? 
Narrator: “Not much of a speech.”’ 


But Lincoln goes on. 


Lincoun (Fading in full):“. .. that we 


here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this 
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nation shall have a new birth of free- 
dom: and that this government of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


NARRATOR: President Lincoln finishes. 


There is dead silence, then a weak 
scattering of applause. The speech 
has not found much favor with his 
audience. As for the daily press, 
asserting its right of free speech, it 
was critical. One newspaper wrote: 
Writer: Mr. Lincoln’s speech at Get- 
tysburg was boring. 

NaRRATOR: That, at the time, was the 
general opinion concerning what is 
now regarded as a priceless and time- 
less bit of writing. . . . The Gettys- 
burg Address. Lincoln kept faith 
with the people of his country. Other 
Presidents have kept faith with us 
and with other countries and peoples. 
Here is a letter from President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to Secretary of War 
William Howard Taft. It concerns 
the proposed annexation of Cuba 
after the Spanish-American War. 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote: 
RcosEvELT: “Our business is to estab- 
lish peace and order on a satisfactory 
basis, start the new government, and 
then leave the Island. I will not even 
consider the plan of a protectorate, 
or any plan which would imply our 
breaking our explicit promise. The 
good faith of the United States is a 
mighty valuable asset and must not 
be impaired.” 


NarrRATOR: Modern America is well 


represented: the fight for freedom, 
World War II — the proclamation 
of an unlimited national emergency, 
signed by Franklin D’ Roosevelt; 





the agreement for the invasion of 
Western Europe; the last message 
from Corregidor. And here is one, 
minor perhaps, but indicative of the 
American spirit. 


Music: A familiar Christmas Ballad. 


Sneak in and hold under. 


NarRATOR (No pause): Christmas Eve 


of 1944 . . Bastogne, Belgium. The 
Intelligence Officer of our 101st Air- 
borne Division is preparing his daily 


report on the enemy situation. The 


map shows an unbroken ring of 
German units around the division at 
Bastogne. 


Music: Out. 

OFFICER: Sergeant. 

SERGEANT: Yes, sir? 

OrricER: Here is the report. See that 


it reaches the General right away. 


SERGEANT: Yes, sir. 
OrricER: Hold on. I have a little some- 


thing to add to it. It’s not in the 
book, of course — . I’m adding this 
message... “Merry Christmas.” 


SERGEANT (Fading) : And Merry Christ- 


mas to you, sir. 


Narrator: A message reflecting an un- 


broken spirit. And even more inspir- 
ing to these men of the 101st Air- 
borne was the Christmas message of 
their commanding officer, General 
Anthony C. McAuliffe. In his mes- 
sage he repeated the German com- 
mander’s demand for surrender and 
his own classic reply: 


McAuvuirre (Emphatically): Nuts! 
Music: A stirring theme. Forte and fade 


under. 


Narrator: Freedom unfolds! General 


Mark Clark’s victory message, the 
log of the U.S.S. Missouri, recording 
the signing of the surrender terms by 
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PLAYBOOKS 


FIFTEEN CENTS EACH ! 


Do You Know That... 


w@-> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


@-> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


@~> We can supply you with copies of 
plays from both current and past 
issues. 

Each playbook costs only 15 cents. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities. 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 




















you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for........ 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 












0 Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 
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the Japanese, and other memorabilia. 

Here is still another document, a 

most important one. .. . The United 

Nations Charter! The United Na- 

tions, a world organization to pre- 

serve peace. Peace and freedom, the 
two go hand in hand. Aboard The 

Freedom Train is a pledge, inscribed 

on bronze with a paper below for 

signatures. It reads: 

VoIcE: 

“T am an American. A free American. 

Free to speak — without fear 

Free to worship my own God 

Free to stand for what I think right 

Free to oppose what I believe wrong 

Free to choose those who govern my 
country 

This heritage of Freedom I pledge 
to uphold 

For myself and all mankind.” 

Music: Up to climax and out. 

Sounpn: Train at station, gathering up 
steam. 

TRAINMAN (Calling out): All aboard. 

TRAINMAN 2 (Off in distance): Board. 

Sounp: Train starting off. 

TRAINMAN (Chants): All aboard! The 
Freedom Train, bound for all points 
U.S.A. — North, East, South and 
West. The Freedom Train! 

Sounp: Train gathers full speed. Es- 

tablish this and then very gradually 

fade it out into the distance. 
THE END 





Classroom Subscriptions 
Teachers will find it valuable and con- 
venient if each pupil has his own copy 
of PLAYS to read. Write to us for spe- 
cial prices on group subscriptions, giv- 
ing the number of pupils in the class. 

PLAYS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

















Part Six 





For the Director 





Teme 


Production N otes 


Tue Lincotn Heart 

Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Pocketbook for Gaye containing a 
crumpled piece of paper; eight or ten books; 
small piece of note rg for Bill;saxophone. 

Setting: A teen-age club room. All that is re- 

uired is a table with a chair and a few odd 

chairs. If desired a more elaborate setting 
may be e — posters on the wall, a vic 
with a record stand, a studio couch, a bulle- 
tin board with clippings on it, etc. 

Lighting: None required. 


Lincoin Says FAREWELL 

Characters: 1 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The dress of the Civil War period. 

Properties: A package for Mrs. Armstrong; 
several sheets of paper for Lincoln. 

Setting: The sitting room of the Lincoln 
apartment in the Chenery House. There are 
windows up right center and up left center. 
A door right, and one left. Down center is 
a table, on which are an oil lamp, pen, ink, 
paper, and a pile of packages, several of 
which are open, revealing knitted socks and 
mittens. To the left of the table is a sofa; to 
the right, a chair. 

Lighting: No special lighting required except 
for the lamp. 


BACKGROUND FOR NANCY 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern clothes. 

Properties: A Chesterfield coat for a girl, news- 
papers, wastebasket, magazines, books, a 
pile of clean laundry, opened letters. A 
party dress in a pasteboard box, a plate of 
sweet rolls, candy bar wrappings, half- 
eaten apple, orange peelings. 

Setting: Modern American living room. The 
front door of the house is at center rear. 
The door presumably leading to the second 
— isat left. The one at right leads to the 
kitchen. There is a window at left, upstage. 
There are occasional chairs, a table with a 
lamp on it and a waste basket under it. 
There are bookshelves, a sofa, and a maga- 
zine rack stands beside the fireplace. 

Lighting: None required. 





Livine UP To LIncoLn 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. The 
Young Man and his wife are wearing winter 
coats. 

Properties: Newspaper, pail of water and 
squeegie, two or three pair of curtains, 
book, bucket and mop, large baby doll to 
be used as a baby, two cups of coffee anda 
plate of rolls, bills, change and one penny. 

Setting: The Carter dining room. There is an 
entrance to the living room at right and an 
entrance to kitchen and other parts of the 
house at left. There is a table at center 
stage with five chairs around it. A coupleof 
other chairs stand upstage at left and right 
and there is a buffet with some silver or 
candlesticks on it centered against the back 
wall. The table is set for five — cups, 
saucers, silyer, egg cups, etc., and there is 
some food in evidence. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Dutce Man 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Simple Mexican costumes. Jose’s 
costume is more elaborate than the others. 

Properties: Coins, small table filled with vari- 
ous pieces of candy and covered with a 
white cloth, strings, top, balls, spoon, 
colored handkerchiefs, small toy mouse ons 
string; large stone jar, letter in an envelope, 
flags, flowers, cape for Jose. 

Setting: There are trees, shrubs and seats asin 
a small park. To the left, backstage is a 
stone fountain. 

Lighting: None required. 


THE WOLF AND THE Kip 
Characters: 6 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Simple costumes representing the 
animals. Cardboard heads may be used. 
Properties: None required. 
Setting: A woodland scene. Shrubs and trees 
are placed about. 
Lighting: None required. 
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Wuat He DeEsERvVES 

Characters: 6 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The King and Queen wear long 
robes and crowns. The Guards wear some 
type of military uniform. The Peasant is 
dressed very poorly. Rich Brother wears 
fine clothes, a high hat and carries a cane. 

Properties: Bag filled with something repre- 
senting gold and jewels. 

Setting: Scenes 1 and 3 are in the throne room. 
All that is required is two high-backed 
chairs on a small platform. Scene 2 is 
played before the curtains. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tommy’s ADVENTURES 

Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress for Tommy and Ellie. 
The Cat wears a gray costume; the Dog, a 
brown costume. The Red Hen wears a red 
costume. The Butterfly wears a long, full 
dress of soft yellow. Wings made of card- 
board and attached to her arms are covered 
by the dress. The Bee wears a bright yel- 
low costume. The Sunflower Twins are 
dressed in short, straight green dresses with 
yellow ruffs. The wind wears a full, grey 
cloak and the Sun a bright yellow one. 

Properties: A spade. 

Setting: No setting is required. If desired, a 
backdrop of a farm house may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


a long, full dress with an apron. The Fire- 
ree are dressed in brief red tarletan ballet 
esses. 


Properties: Wings for Elsa, four paper lanterns 


each containing a flashlight, a covered 
basket, whistle. 


Setting: Trees and greens make up the scenery. 


The children are hidden behind the trees 
and shrubs until their entrance. 


Lighting: None required. 


LitrLe Snow Waite 


Characters: 8 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Snow White wears a long, full, 


light-colored dress. The Pedlar Woman 
wears a dark, full dress and has a shawl 
over her head. The Seven Dwarfs are 
dressed as nearly alike as possible, prefer- 
ably with long trousers very narrow in the 
legs, short coats, and toque-shaped hats. 
The Prince wears fine clothes. 


Properties: Tray of goods with straps to go 


over the shoulders, gold ring, comb and an 
apple on the tray, small knife, seven small 
lanterns for the Dwarfs, dishes. 


Setting: Woodland cabin, the home of the 


Dwarfs. A table is placed to the left down 
stage, seven wooden stools to the right at 
back, and a small rustic chair stands near 
the table to the left. 


Lighting: None required. 


CaRFARE Home 


Characters: 3 male; 7 female. 


Tue Broken DoLu 
Characters: 12 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern clothes for the Narrator, 
Toy Seller, Ladies and Little Girl. The 
toys wear costumes suggestive of what they 


are, 
Properties: A sling, a key. 
Setting: A long bench and a few chairs are all 
that is needed. 
Lighting: None required. 


Saaca or Litt.e Fritsor 

Characters: 4 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The boys wear knee breeches, long 
black stockings. The Guardian Angel is 
dressed in white and carries a pair of win 
which she can put on herself. Fritjof’s 
mother wears a long dark full dress with a 

white apron and bonnet. Marie also wears 





Lighting: None required. 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Bill wears 


an Army uniform. In Scene 2 Three Sisters 
wear blue shorts, white polo shirts and red 
hairbows. In second scene, Lark wears a 
red plaid dress or jumper. 


Properties: Accordion, trumpet case, sheet 


music, box of cookies, fashion magazine, 
scripts, trumpet, two envelopes, handbag 
with coin purse for Lark, four quarters. 


Setting: Scene 1, a corridor. Doors at left are 


marked Studio A, B, and C. There is a row 
of chairs along the back wall (nine chairs in 
all). Scene 2: Backstage of the theatre. At 
the right are heavy curtains through which 
one enters the stage. Signs ‘Stand By’ and 
“On the Air’’ at the top of the curtains are 
visible. At the left is the exit offstage, and 
in corner is a coinbox telephone on the 
wall. 





Part Seven 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


AssorTtEep Sisters. By Florence Crannell 
Means. Illustrated by Helen Blair. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. $2.50. 

From a sheltered Indian Reservation Mary 
Locke moves to a crowded neighborhood in 
Denver where her father is director of a settle- 
ment house. She makes friends with two other 
lonely girls, a Chinese refugee and a Spanish- 
American girl. Together the three girls form a 
club, The Assorted Sisters. Later a Negro girl 
joins the group. Gradually the girls make 
friends in school and become an active part of 
the school life. This is an excellent story of a 
teen-age girl and also a story of a fight against 
intolerance and a plea for friendship among all 
peoples. Mrs. Means again shows her ability 
to tell a realistic story of young people. 
(Junior high and older.) 

Famous AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TopDAY: 
TentH Serres. By Al Hirshberg and Joe 
McKenney. L. C. Page Co., Boston. $3.00. 
The “Famous American Athletes of Today” 

is a popular series for young people. This new 

book in the series contains chapters on foot- 
ball, baseball, and other sports stars. Written 
by sports writers, the book gives full informa- 
tion about these celebrities in a vivid style. 
(Junior high and older.) 


Sone or Rosin Hoop. Selected and Edited by 
Anne Malcolmson. Music arranged by 
Grace Castagnetta. Designed and illustrated 
by Virginia Lee Burton. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. $5.00. 

The text, the music and the illustrations of 
this handsome book combine to form a 
harmonious whole. The book presents a vigor- 
ous, to-be-sung treatment of the Robin Hood 
story. Original music for fifteen of the ballads 
has been included, set down in modern nota- 
tion. The book will appeal to many types of 
readers, and it serves as an excellent introduc- 
tion for children to the Robin Hood legend. 
(Junior high and older.) 


Stone Soup. An Old Tale. Told and pictured 
by Marcia Brown. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.00. 

The delightful story of the three soldiers 
who aout a village how to make soup from 
stones is retold here in a delightful, easy-to- 
read fashion. Miss Brown has made the book 
a lively one, full of pictures that greatly add to 
the text. (Low intermediate and primary.) 


Tue Encuantep Boox. Stories Selected by 
Alice Dalgliesh. Illustrations by Concetta 
Cacciola. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. $8.00. 

This anthology of fairy stories is bound 
together by a “thread of enchantment” that 
runs through the book. The stories selected 
are those that the Editor and Illustrator most 
enjoyed as children. Included are some 
famous stories by Hans Christian Andersen 
and the Brothers Grimm. The illustrations are 
charming and enhance the text. (Inter- 
mediate.) 

Watt Disney’s MIcKEY AND THE BEAN- 
STALK. Pictures by Campbell Grant. Grossel 
& Dunlap, New York. 50c. 

From Walt Disney’s motion picture, “Fun 
and Fancy Free,” comes this story of the ir- 
repressible Mickey in an amusing adventure. 
In a desperate moment, Mickey swaps the 
family cow for a handful of magic beans which 
sprout up and take Mickey and his friends 
into an imaginative place where anything can 
happen. (Primary.) 

Notuine But Dogs. Story by Earl Marvin 
Rush. Pictures by Diana Thorne. Grosset 
& Dunlap, New York. 50c. 

This is an entertaining story of Mr. Josiah 
Clutter and five madcap hounds who lead him 
into all kinds of trouble. Mt. Clutter doesn’t 
really like dogs and he tries to give his to the 


‘ pound, but the dogs have other plans. How he 


finally comes to know that he really does like 
dogs makes a delightful story. (Primary.) 
CHANTICLEER. THE Reat Srory or Tus 

Famous Rooster. By Roger Duvoisin. 

Grosset & Dunlap, New York. 650c. 

Roger Duvoisin’s delightful stories and il- 
lustrations are well-known and well-liked by 
children. Now he tells the story of Chanti- 
cleer, the famous rooster who thinks his songs 
alone make the sun rise. How the lazy alarm 
clock and the unwise ow] plot against Chanti- 
cleer, only to make him more famous is al 
entertaining story, delightfully illustrated. 
(Primary.) 

Romney Gay’s Bia Picture Book. By 

oo Gay. Grosset & Dunlap, New York. 

1.00. 

Children will love these simple rhymes and 
pictures about children at play. A fine book 
for small children who notice and are aware of 
some of the things about them. (Pre-school.) 

















Pp \ Y for Special Occasions in 
January and February 
In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain 
plays from previous issues for the following events. 


January 17th — Benjamin Franklin’s Birthda: 
C1t1zEN FRANKLIN OF PHILADELPHIA (For a and Senior High). Oct., 1942 
A CHALLENGE TO Youne America (For Junior and Senior High). Oct., 1943 
Youne FRANKLIN Takes Over (For Junior and Senior High). Oct., 1944 
Brn FRANKLIN, PEacE-Maker (Primary). Oct., 1947 


February 12th — Lincoln’s Birthday 
Tue Boy Ass (Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 
Guory Roap (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 
Tue Missine “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 
ABE LINcOLN AND LitTLz Joz (Junior and Senior High). January, 1947 
Cuiip or Her Sprrir (Junior and Senior High). January, 1947 
Pin UP Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
A Lerrer To Lincoun (For Intermediates). January, 1946 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s CuILpREN (For Intermediates). February, 1945 
Earuy American (For Intermediates). January, 1942 
Lincoin: Hero Unlimited (Radio Play). January, 1945 
Mr. Lincoun’s Grave (Radio Play). January, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 
Miss LonetyHeEart (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
Comic VALENTINE (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1 
Say Ir Wira Firowers (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
A Game or Hearts (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Wuat...No Hearts? (For Intermediates). February, 1947 . 
VALERIE’s VALENTINE (For Intermediates). February, 1946 
Tue Four Extra VaLentines (For Intermediates). February, 1946 
A Kinpty Heart (For Intermediates). ae, 1942 
Bo-Pzep’s, VALENTINE ad Primary Grades). February, 1946 
THE QueEN WITH THE BROKEN Heart (For Primary Grades). February, 1946 
VaLENTINE Antics (For Primary Grades). February, 1945 
VALENTINE Satz (Primary). February, 1947 
Kryepom or Hearts (Primary). February, 1947 


February 22nd — Washington’s Birthday 
Tue Wasurinorons Stept Here (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
So Provup To Serve (Junior and Senior High). December, 1945 
Sworp 1n Hanp (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
THE WINTER OF Our DISCONTENT Bone and Senior High). February, 1946 
PRELUDE TO Vicrory (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Prin Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Let GrorcE Do Ir (For Intermediates). Feb: , 1947 
Dotty Saves THE Picture (For Intermediates). February, 1946 
Betsy Ross (For Intermediates). January, 1944 
Marra Has A Vision (For Intermediates). February, 1944 


Ecuo or ’76 (For Intermediates). Jan , 1942 

Tue Boy Wuo Coup Nor Teiit A len (hemnsey). February, 1947 

Additional plays for the holidays in February will also appear in the February, 1948, issue. fay 
of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single 


copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 15c postpaid. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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“TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE” 


A ONE MINUTE PLAY 
By Eton Pubb 








Dramatis Personnae 


Lotta Booker, A School Librarian 
Exiza Persson, A School Teacher 


ACT I 
A School Library. Eliza enters from left. She is smart, well-dressed 
and obviously alert. Lotta is at desk, right. As Eliza enters, Lotta 














rises to her feet and starts dancing a little jig. 


Exiza (Astonished): Why Lotta! 
I haven’t seen you so happy since 
they raised the school tax rate! 
Lotta (Pirouetting): 1 am happy. 
I’ve just seen a new teacher maga- 
zine that’s fun! (Entrechat.) 
Ex1za (Dubious): But teacher 
magazines are supposed to be full 
of professional hints and .. . 
Lotta: Oh, but this one is! It 
just presents them differently. It’s 
got other things, too . . . fashions, 
travel .. . even a feature on inter- 
esting teachers! 

Exiza: Just what is the name of 





this amazing contribution to the 
human side of pedagogy? 

Lotta: Now don’t get too smart, 
young lady. It’s called Young 
America Teacher . . . and it looks 
like a sort of cross between Read- 
er’s Digest and Coronet. Here, 
take this copy along with you. 
Ex1za (Thumbing copy): Hmmmm 
I begin to see what you mean. 
Digests. Original stuff, too. And 
photos. Why .. . it looks as 
though the editors actually real- 
ized that teachers are people! 
(Curtain) 





32 E. 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Please send free sample to: 


Name 


YOUNG AMERICA TEACHER 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 
WHAT ELIZA SAW! 
MAIL COUPON AT 





LEFT. . . TODAY! 





Address— 


City Zone — State 



































